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THERE is the same difference in appearance between the old- 
fashioned boiler and the IpzEAL TYPE A Heat MACHINE 





as between a furnace-man and a well-groomed butler. 
But you pay your butler; the IDEAL TYPE A pays for itself. 


Too rich to care— 
but he did care just the same 


E is one of the very rich men of the United States; his 
name is familiar to the newspaper readers of two 
continents. 

Why should he care whether his coal bills are a third too 
large? But he did care just the same. . 

In remodeling his town house, he ordered the old-fashioned 
boiler taken out and an Jpzear TYPE A Hear Macnine 
installed. A 309% investment, tax exempt, seemed to him too 
good to lose! 


Your Heating Contractor, or one of our Engineers, will 
examine your heating system and report without the slightest 
obligation to you. In all fairness to yourself, have this exam- 
ination made; and meantime let us send you the letters of 
prominent men in various parts of the country who have 
installed the Ipza. TYPE A Heat Macuine and are now put- 
ting into the bank every year a third of what they used 
to put into the fire. 

Merely ask your secretary to send your mame on your 
business letterhead today. 


IDEAL Type ‘A Heat Machine 


South Micuican AvENvE 
Dert. 54, Cuicaco, Itt. 


BrancHes AND SHOWROOMS 
IN ALL LARGE CITIES 








AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 


‘Makers of the famous-IDEAL Boilers and AMERICA N Radiators 
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alike by artists and public 








UBLIC approval follows 

artistic leadership. The 
Victrola stands alone. The 
great artists who make 
records for it have by that 
simple fact given it the only 
sanction which really counts. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. 
New Victor Records dem- 
onstrated at all dealers in 
Victor products on the Ist 
of each month. 





“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 7 


REC US PAT 





This trademark and the trademarked 


word “Victrola” identify all our products. 
. Victrola XVII, $350 
! ! 4 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! Victrola XVII, electric, $415 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE Co. Mahogany ot oak 
Camden, N, J. - 


Victrola 


- U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden,N.J. 








The one instrument approved 
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F you want to dress up the veranda table 

why not get a pair of carved and painted 
book-ends. These will help keep the table tidy. 
Curtsying ladies in old-fashioned costumes of 
artistic colorings will guard your books for a 
lifetime for only $2.35. They will not disturb 
you by chattering, for these are decorous 
damsels who pay strict attention to their task 
of upholding good and light literature. Their 
small size, 73 by 53 inches, but adds to their 
charm. [559] 


HE table-cover pictured here is every 

thread linen, and every thread hand- 
woven by a totally blind woman from the New 
York Lighthouse for the Blind. In pale, gray- 
ish mauve, the ‘finger pattern’ woven in while 
the material is still on the loom, is an adapta- 
tion of an old Italian filet design. The table- 
cover may also be purchased in orange with a 
pattern of black. Sixteen by fifty- 
eight inches, it sells for $11. Table 
scarfs and squares may be purchased 
in silk, linen mercerized, or Sea Island 
cotton, plain weave or in pattern, for 
$4 and up. [560] 


OME interesting little jardiniéres 
are to be found in oblong, square, 
and round shapes. These are done in 
Italian pottery, finished in old ivory or 
the antique polychrome. The prices 
range from $4 for the largest to $3 for 
round ones. They have well-made 
galvanized-iron dishes for the plant. 
[561] 


PINEAPPLE-SNIPPER can be 
had for 29 cents. These are scis- 
sors with the points so made that 
they actually do take the eyes from 
the fruit with a single snip. [562] 





‘Apollo and Muses’ Jardintére, 10 inches long by 
This bas a gal- 
vanized-iron lining and may be purchased in old- 


5 inches high by 7 inches wide. 


ivory finish for $5. Thesamein polychrome, $7. 
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Carved and painted book-ends for the 


veranda table. They are 73 by 53 
inches and cost $2.35. 


BES! DE the snipper, we saw a jelly-bag that 

looked as if it might really be practical. 
The bag can be renewed and made in different 
sizes. The strainer is mounted on a wire stand, 
well made, and high enough for the jelly to drip 
easily. It costs only 67 cents. A bowl comes 
with this strainer. It holds four quarts, is of 
heavy glass, and costs 49 cents. [563] 
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Linen table-cover woven by a blind women in the New York Light- 
house for the Blind. Size 16 by 52 inches. 


orange and black it sells for $11.00. 




















Wedgwood jardiniére,6 inches high 
by 74 inches wide, with galvanized- 
iron lining and 1n old-ivory finish. 
$3.50. In polychrome, $5. 
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In pale mauve or in 








NOTICE TO OUR READERS 


Subscription price $3.00 a year, 35 
cents a copy. Foreign postage $1.00 
extra; Canadian postage 50 cents extra. 











A NEW type of perforated flower-holder is 
the tall central holder for long-stemmed 
blossoms or for flowering shrubs. These novel 
holders measure 3 inches in diameter and 3 
inches to the top of the funnel, which stands 
about 2 inches higher than the perforated disc. 
They come in solid colors: blue, old rose, and 

yellow, and cost the trifling sum of 54 cents. 
[564] 


RGANDY bags with the organdy flowers 

for ornaments, tied in with ribbon where 
the drawstrings come, make delightful sachets 
for the linen closet or to suspend from garment 
hangers. The delicate fragrance they impart 
clings to the linen or the gowns, in an illusive 
way. These bags come in many different colors 
but all at the one price of $2.75 each. [565] 


HAVE you ever watched a wild rose turn 
from its usual pink tone to blue? Some 
roses do. Whenever the weather is 
sunny, the pink rose on the bush in 
a flower-pot now on sale changes to 
blue, though the leaves remain green 
in rain or shine. These flowering rose- 
bush barometers are among the new- 
est and daintiest of all the ornament- 
al barometers. They stand about 4 
inches high, and cost 50cents. Barom- 
eter butterflies to flutter among the 
flowers measure 4 by 23 inches and 
cost 35 cents. Both styles come 
neatly done up in white pasteboard 
boxes. (See page 158). [566] 
OR matrons who have bridge par- 
ties, the numbers for the tables 
are interesting. There are six of them 
in a set. They are two-and-a-half 
inches high and painted black with 
gay little floral decorations. They 
have two small perforations for tack- 
ing them to the table. They come at 
$1 a box and are nicely put up. [567] 





' * Bacchus’ Jardiniére, 7 inches long by 

7 inches wide by 5 inches deep. With 
galvanized-iron lining and ivory finish, 
$5. The same in polychrome, $7. 
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Residence, Fred Dow, Plymouth, Wisc. 
Architect, W. C. Weeks, Sheboygan, Wisc. 
Contractor, W. C. Runge, Plymouth, Wisc. 
Bishopric Stucco Base used on all Exteriors 











Architects — Smith & May, Baltimore, Md. — Bishopric Stucco Base used on all Exteriors 


SUMMER “COOLNESS” 
WINTER “WARMTH” 
FROM THE “TROPICS” TO THE “NORTHLAND” 


“Below the Line” when not a tiny breeze sways lazy palm-topped trees, when blazing suns shrivel man and beast—you can 
merrily enjoy your home, if your house is wrapped or overcoated with BISHOPRIC. 
Winging your flight to the farthest flung outpost of the freezing Northland, you find, contrarily, the same effect. 
South or North— hot or cold— Bishopric affords the construction and the 





durability that meets every demand for comfort. 


A stucco house built throughout of Bishopric provides the utmost maxi- 
mum, within practicable limits, of Comfort. The superior insulating 
qualities of Bishopric are so decidedly extraordinary —it keeps a home 


extremely warm and dry in winter—likewise cool in summer. 


While Bishopric was designed first for superiority, actual practice has proved 


that a Bishopric built house costs 
decidedly less than stucco and frame 
houses built by other methods— also 
reduces repairs, depreciation, insur- 
ance and fuel costs to a minimum, 
in consequence it is the most eco- 
nomical construction for the cottage 
as well as for the mansion. 
“Bishopric For All Time and Clime,” 
a booklet for you, containing facts 
and details on insulation, sound- 
deadening, damp-proof construction, 
and illustrated with photographs of 
beautiful houses built with Bishopric 
Stucco, plaster and sheathing units 
will be mailed upon request. 


(We have prepared special technical working details for architects and builders.) 


e e 565 ESTE AVENUE 
The Bishopric Mfg. Co. Cincianati, onic 

New York City Office: 2848 Grand Central Terminal 

Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ottawa, Canada 
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“Tatty Attractions 


Suitable and Suggestive for Beautifying 
Home Grounds with Pergolas, Rose Arbors, 


Lattice Fences, Garden Houses and Garden 
Accessories. 

Our illustrated catalogue contains just the 
things required to lend cheer and pleasure to 
the surroundings of home. 


(When writing enclose oe and ask for 
catalogue ‘*M-33’’) 


HARTMANN- 
SANDERS CO. 


Factory, Showroom and 
ffice 


2155-87 Elston Ave. 
Chicago 


Eastern Office and 
Showroom 


6 East 39th Street 
New York City 








ORIENTAL RUG 
DISTINCTION 


Includes no rugs killed by acid for fad decorative effect, and 
of resale value under 25 percent. My customers insure their 
rugs above cost. A gem rug is old, thick, rich, lustrous, and 
bought only by experienced users who do not pay fancy 
profits paid by beginners, but buy each rug for inherent 
worth and beauty, and find its place. Such rugs are to 
ordinary orientals as old paintings are to daubs, though 
costing little more than doctored rugs and often less. 


My confidence in my rugs has led me for twelve years to 
pay express on approval without obligating anybody to buy. 
Have you seen rugs good enough to be their own salesmen? 


Write for list descriptive of each rug, then order thrice the 
number you can use, and, as each rug is the best in at least 
10,000, you get very widest selection. That is precisely why 
I sell many rugs to people living in New York City, and 
have customers in every state. _Seatiecksiedy I pay express 
ou rugs sent you and on the rugs you return to me. 


L. B. LAWTON, Skaneateles, New York 





Everybody Loves a Log Fire 
THE CAPE COD FIRE LIGHTER 
Makes kindling wood and paper unnecessary 
Artistic Designs in Brass, Iron and Copper 


Ask your dealer or write for circular 


CAPE COD SHOP 
Dept. C 320 Fifth Ave., New York 








ten years’ experience, wishes to communicate 
Civil Engineer, with persons who contemplate developing any 
of the following, — extension country estate, club, game reserve, ceme- 
tery, or commercial agricultural enterprise, with reference to securing 
employ ment as their engineer on plannin and developing same. Personal 
interview by appointment. Address rep! am Box E, House Bravtirvt. 





r— SERVICE TABLE WAGON -— 
Large Broad Wide Table 
Top — Kemovable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
brawer—Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — *‘Seien- 
tifleally Silent”—Rubber 
Tired Swivel ae 
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niture surpassing any- 
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COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 

IT SER . 
Chicago, Ill. . 
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Walnut and cane chair in William and Mary 

design. The chair is 55 inches high, the seat 27 

inches wide. Price $91. The same design with 
denim upholstered seat, $95. 


WALNUT and cane chair, in William and 

Mary design, suitable for a hall or living- 
room. It is 55 inches high, and 27 inches wide 
in the seat; the inside measurement is 22 
inches. Price $91. It may also be purchased 
with a denim upholstered seat for $95. It 
comes both in walnut and in mahogany. [568] 


A GENUINE bargain in a bath-set comes 

for $11.50. These are hand-monogrammed 
to order, in any color. The bath-mat is 25 by 
45 inches. The set includes two large-size 
bath-towels and two wash-cloths. A charming 
little gift for a bride. [569] 





Bath-set with monogram in any color. The 


bath-mat is 25 by 45 inches. Price, $11.50. 
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This BOOK 
On Home 
Beautifying 
Sent Free 





Contains practical sug- 
gestions on how to make 
your home artistic, 
cheery and inviting — 
explains how you can easily and economically 
nish and keep the woodwork, furniture 
pe floors in perfect condition. 


BUILDING? 


This book tells how to finish inexpensive soft woods so 

they are as beautiful and artistic as hard wood. Tells 

just what materials to use— how to apply them— in- 

cludes color card — gives covering capacities, etc. 

We will gladly send this book free and postpaid for the 

name of your best dealer in paints. 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H.B. 9, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 























Two Books 
of 
real value 
to those 
about to 
build 
houses of 
the better 
class 

COLONIAL HOUSES 
26 designs, $12,000 to $305,000— 21 designs, $12,000 to $110,000— 
Price $5.00, Express prepaid. Price $5.00, Express prepaid. 


They contain perspectives, floor plans, 
descriptions and present day estimates. 
Address HENRY T. CHILD, Architect (Successor to B. S. Child) 
Room 1207, 280 Madison Ave., corner of 40th St., New York City 
Planning. Supervision. Expert surveys of old buildings for alterations. 
Fireproofing as applied to dwellings a specialty. 





STUCCO HOUSES 





Nut Cracker 


Six and one-quarter 
inches, in solid brass, 
$1.50 each; in solid 
copper, 2.00 each 


Hammered Nut Bowl 


Suitable for Nuts and Fruits, 
made of copper or brass, with cast 
brass ornamental handles, 9-inch 
opening, $3.50 each 
THE GIFT HOUSE 
8 E. 15th Street, New York City 





BOSTON SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


(Correspondence Courses) 
Course A—Professional Training Course. 
Course B—Domestic Course. 
Enrollment Limited. Write for prospectus. 
P. O. Box 143 Boston, Copley Station, Massachusetts 





Phone Madison Sq. 8559 


WAHMAN CO. 


Import and Export 
Chinese and Japanese Goods 


259 Fifth Avenue 


Embroidered Crepe Kimono 
NEW YORK CITY 


Various Colors 
Special, $4.75 prepaid. 


COATS-OF-ARMS AND CRESTS 


Searched and painted in Water-Colors for fram- 
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Ode EGORGE'B. TODD, $i Corel Ave, Yonkers, N.Y 









































NTERNA’ | ONAL Seeing, | 
wrought from solid silver, is a - 
” possession that will endure—a 
_ treasure that will enrich the asso- 
‘ciation of ee heritage 


you will proud to bequeath. 
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The Pranin Design i is one of 
the “Masterpieces of the Classics” 
that give distinction to Inter: . 
national Sterling. 


Your jeweler has the Trianon 
in complete table service. 

Write for Book 151, portray- 
ing Trianon in all its elegance. 
This craftsman’ ‘mark identifies. the Aaa 

“ESCo, aN Sterling ai 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
Meriden __ Connecticut 
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The most permanent and useful form of 
invested wealth— Solid Silver 


“STERLING 


Mostriees of the Classics 
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AEROLU 


VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADES 
se {UAV as LTA 
Enjoy Your Porch 

All Through the Fall 


Have cool, refreshing shade in 
the hot days that linger and 
grateful privacy whatever the 
weather. 

Aerolux Porch Shades keep out sun, 
heat and curious eyes, but admit 
fresh air from top to bottom. Dura- 
bly made of linwood splints in a 
variety of beautiful, soft colors. 
Easily hung, and will not flap or bind. 

Write for Free Book 

Get a new idea of the possibilities of 
YOUR rch by sending for our 
beautifully illustrated book of porch 
suggestions. 


The Aeroshade Co. 


2153 Oakland Ave. 
Waukesha, Wis. 









































PEWTER WARE 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 
MADE BY 


L.H. VAUGHAN TAUNTON,MASS. 


FOR SALE AT ARTS AND CRAFTS GALLERIES 
PHOTOGRAPHS ON REQUEST 





PLAN rittre: HOME NOW 


nes 
Send for Stillwell Building 
Books with Economy Plans 
of new California Styles suitable for any 
climate. Famous for comfort and penaty- 
**Representative Cal. Homes’ 
51 Planse—6 to 10 Rooms—$1. 
** The New Colonials ”’ 
60 Plans —5 to 12 Rooms — $1. 
’ * West Coast Bungalows’’ 
J 60 one-story 5 to 7 Rooms — $1. 
SPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 
aud eet book of 80 Special Plans, also Garage folder. 
TRA — 43° fed Bungalows,’’ 3 to 6 Rooms — 50c. 
Money back if not satisfied 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 553 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 













AUCTION SALE of 


Antiques, Old China, Andirons, etc. 


REID’S AUCTION ROOMS 
27-29 North Warren Street, OLp Historic TRENTON, N. J. 
Tuesday, September 20, 1921 
Catalogues will be mailed upon application to the 
above address 














“HOME and the FIREPLACE” 


Our Booklet on 


FIREPLACES THAT SATISFY 


contains a Mine of Information 
pertaining to Fireplaces and 
Hearth Equipment. 


Free upon request. Write today. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
4605 Roosevelt Road Chicago 








Filet finger-bowl doi- 

lies may be pur- 

chased for $7 a 
dozen. 





A rose-bush barometer, 4 
inches high. 





OME genuine filet finger-bowl doilies are to 
be found for $7 a dozen. These are suitable 
for use with other doilies, and are particularly 
attractive on mahogany tables. [570] 


STEP-LADDER with two steps is one of 

the most useful of kitchen accessories. 
These ladders are in two grades. A white- 
painted one comes for $3.69 and a plain birch 
ladder for $2.49. The steps and top are cov- 
ered with rubber matting. Such ladders would 
be a saving on the kitchen chairs and often 
most useful in hunting for articles on the top 
shelf of a closet. [571] 


KNIFE-SHARPENER that really sharp- 

ens can be had for $2.97, or $2.14 according 
to your preference for a stag or a bone handle. 
These sharpeners can be comfortably held in 
one hand while the knife is drawn through two 
small wheels. This little device does the 
sharpening and does it well. [572] 


OW that the days of preserving and pick- 
ling are at hand, a porcelain funnel, six 
inches across the lip, to be put in the top of 
bottles while pouring, is something that every 
housewife will appreciate. They are only 29 
cents. [573] 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 8 ARLINGTON STREET 


Enclose find stamped and addressed envelope. Please 
advise me where I can buy the following articles: 


NUMBER........ NUMBER........ NUMBER.......s0<< 
NUMBER........ NUMBER........ NUMBER.......... 
PRE nccadccuscreciseudenwensouieuceraseeceaes esas 
DREIEEE SnadcnckuscwpoussveneweunaesteueyieewenaRnavnee 
See ee ely ne ee Cee BEATE. ccncecnnn 


tees designate each article use num- 
ber given at end of each paragraph 
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Washesdishes, glass and silver quick- 
lyand puny: . Water from hot water 
faucet runs the machine. Washes 
vegetables also. It’s a new wonder! 
Costs only $45. We give a free trial for 10 days 
in your own kitchen to responsible persons. 

Write to our factory direct. 

THE DIETZ MANUFACTURING CO. 

Dept.Sb, Cincinnati, Ohio 

















SV" UNDERGROUND 


Tie Sr non GARBAGE RECEIVERS 


The Sanitary Way to Store Garbage 
That filthy garbage pail shows 
up again this Fall. We have 
had fifteen years’ ex pay elim- 
inating them. housands of 
customers appreciate the change. 
The Stephenson Ash Barrel Truck 
wheels your barrel up or down stairs. 


The Stephenson Spiral Truss Ribbed 
Ash Barrel is lighter, stronger and a real 
investment. 


Send for Catalogues on each. 
Sold Direct. Look for our Trade Marks. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 











WORKS OF ART IN METAL 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Unique and useful things of brass, copper and bronze 
wrought and beaten into artistic designs by the hand of 
Russian peasants. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF WROUGHT IRON 
WORKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Russian Antique Company 


Factory: 
1 East 28th St., New York 


Irvington, N.J. 














‘Fresh Air Without a Draft 


With a Prairie Window 
Ventilator you can let in a 
steady stream of life-giving 
fresh air, with never a draft or 
splash of rain or rift of snow 
on the window-sill. No more 
need for draggled curtains 
and rain-soaked carpets! 
Write for folder 


Conti staan ia, SE a 2, 
ptr, nla me pt es og 49 Bradford St., Lawrence, Mass. 








VP. Sarti, 6. Lucchesi & Co. 


Polychrome Reproductions of Masterpieces of Art 


Garden Furniture, Jardiniers, Window 
Boxes, Vases, in cement, Pompeian stone 
and Compositions. Benches and Tables. 


Sales and Showroom: 113 East 34th St., New York 





DROP-HANDLES— PULLS — KNOBS 
Furniture Brasses of all Kinds 
Genuine Antiques. Also perfect hand-made repro- 
ductions of character. Wecan match anything. 

Send sample or sketch. No order too small. 
WILLIAM BALL - ~ Malvern, Pa. 


BUILD NOW 
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‘*Pretty nice, I’ll say, Peggy, to get back from the 


999 


vacation and find the house re-decorated from ‘tip to toe. 


‘** It’s just lovely, Walter. And I’m so glad you had them 
use Sanitas. It’s so much easier to keep clean— just a 
wipe with a damp cloth. I won’t have to worry about 
the children getting their dirty, sticky fingers on it.”’ 


‘* Makes some change in the old place, eh? Everything 
sort of ‘fits’ somehow, and the rooms seem to belong 
together, now.’’ 

Sanitas Modern Wall Covering is made on cloth, machine- 
painted with non-fading oil colors. It does not crack or peel. Hangs 
just like wall paper and comes in styles for every room in the house. 

There are decorative and floral designs, reproductions of 
tapestry, leather, grass-cloth and fabrics, and the dull-finished plain 
tints that can be hung as they come, or frescoed, stencilled, panelled 
or blended to fit any architectural motif or color scheme. 


Consult your decorator, or 
Write for Booklet and Samples 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRopwuctTs Co. 
320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
DEPT. 20 
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Tudor-Stone- 
-Roofing-Slate- 


GATE LODGE ON ESTATE 
MR. F. R. FORD, AT ROSELAND, N.J. 
M. M. STILLMAN, ARCHITECT 


Rising- &- Nelson. Slate. Co. 
West Pawlet, Vermont 
Architects’ - Service - Department 
101 Park Avenue 
Boston NEW YORK Chicago 














Stone Tex makes an old masonry building look like NEW. 


It imparts that beautiful, soft-toned, artistic appearance 
of natural stone. It weather-proofs and rain-proofs. 
Stone Tex appeals to house-owners who desire to reno- 
vate and beautify the stucco, brick or concrete of their 
homes without giving the masonry a glossy 
“*painted’’ appearance. 
Stone Tex is applied with a brush. Send for 
color chart showing 10 beautiful masonry shades. 9 


The Truscon Laboratories, Dept. H. B. 5 Detroit, Mich. 
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|| Study 
Interior Decoration 


at Home |) 


the use of period styles, color harmony, com- 


OMPLETE instruction by correspondence in | 
position, etc. Course in Home Decoration for | 
| 
H 
| 


amateurs, Course for professionals. An agreeable 
and lucrative profession. Start any time. 
Send for Catalogue B 
— The— 
|| New YoRK SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
101 Park Avenue, New York City 



































*“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


RO eR Ninth edition —just published. A 

® Bets 2 Ser tis 4 handsomely illustrated and use- 

= ful book designed to assist you in 

solving your building proposition. 

Size 9 z 12 inches. 44 complete 
designs with 150 illustrations. 

Colonial, Artistic, Stacco, Half Tim- 

ber. and other styles of Architec- 

ture. Practical information. Es- 

timates of cost. Floor plans with 








dimensions of rooms. Special plans and sketches furnished. Designs 
costing $6,200 to $30,000. Price $3.00, Prepaid. 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 334 Fifth Ave. New York City 





Conducted by 
E. B. Goodell, Jr. 


QuEstTIoN: | anticipate building a ten- 
nis court. Kindly advise me as to the 
best method of construction and the 
proper size to allow between court and 
stops. 


Answer: Choice of a proper location is 
the first consideration. In many cases 
there can be no choice because of scarcity 
of land, but should there be a choice, the 
following requirements should be sought 
both for economy of building and for 
eventual success of the court. 

Considering all times of the day, the 
sun will be least troublesome if the long 
axis of the court runs approximately north 
and south. If the long axis of the court is 
east and west, early morning and late 
afternoon tennis is almost impossible, 
unless shaded. 

Another point of almost equal import- 
ance with orientation is that of proper 
backgrounds. A background should be 
as nearly as possible all of the same value. 
It is very confusing to have a fast ball 
silhouetted first against alight background 
and then a dark one. A_ background 
which is all light or all dark is to be sought 
for. On high balls, this change from a 
tree background to a sky background is 
in no way serious and cannot be helped. 

If the existing background is bad, it is a 
simple matter to plant vines on the back 
stops. These will give a splendid back- 
ground with comparatively no cost, ex- 
cept that the vines on the back stop have 
a tendency to shorten the life of the wire 
and uprights, be they wood or iron. 

A covered back stop or side stop makes 
a very good shelter from the wind, and 
unless there is other shelter, is sometimes 
found advisable for this reason alone. 

The size of the space required for the 
thirty-six-foot by seventy-eight-foot court 
is variously given from one hundred feet 
by forty-four to one hundred and twenty 
feet by fifty-six. It seems foolish to build 
a court in a place which will not afford 
at least fifteen feet behind each back line, 
and twenty feet behind each back line is 
none too much. The authors who recom- 
mend only one hundred feet from back 
stop to back stop must never have played 
the game. The width is not as important 
unless there is a side stop, in which case 
there should be not less than eight feet 
between the outer line and the side stop. 

There are three kinds of courts used 
extensively. They are grass, clay, and 
concrete. All three are considered good, 
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ave money by 
burning less fuel 


Cutting about one-third off your former fuel 
bills would be satisfactory, wouldn’t it? 

Well, it can be done. You can entirely elimi- 
nate overheating and underheating the house, 
which is one of the chief causes of excess fuel 
consumption, by installing 

















Td) NEAPOLIS” 


EAT REGULATOR 
“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 








Entirely ic in its of the drafts and 
dampers, intaining an even ure day and 
night. 


Works perfectly with every type of heating plant 
burning coal, gas or oil. Easily installed—lasts a 
lifetime. 

Ask your heating man and write us for booklet 











Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
‘2745 Fourth Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. A 
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Home-owners, builders and architects 
tell us that there would be far more case- 
ment windows used if people knew the 
advantages of Hoffman Casements. 
These casements are cheapest to install, 
Bj easiest to operate, insure full ventilation, 
are cleaned from the inside and have no 
operating mechanism and, therefore, no 
repairs. 
Send for new picture booklet, showing 
| installations of Hoffman type casements 
4} in all types of buildings. 


Andrew Hoffman Mfg. Co. 
903 Steger Big., CHICAGO 

















“ARTISTIC HOMES” 


An attractive booklet in which you 
will find your DREAM HOME /@c¢ per copy 


JOSEPH A. PLECARPO 
Designer and Builder 
STOCKTON - - - - CALIFORNIA 




















CHARLES W. MEYER 
Ship Models 


Construction — Repair 


Write Dept. H.B. for Illustrated 
Booklet 


882 Wyckoff Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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BEDROOM IN RESIDENCE OF E. E. BAKER, KEWANEE, ILL. FREDERICK W, PERKINS, ARCHITECT 
The walls and ceiling of this bedroom, plaster on metal lath, will always remain free from cracks 


Metal Lath 


Prevents Cracks - Stops Fire 


WHY METAL LATH 


The great superiority of metal lath for all 
plastered work is unquestionable. 

No Cracks— Metal lath prevents plaster 
cracks and maintains walls and ceilings always 
smooth and in perfect condition. _ 

Economy — Metal lath adds but a small per- 
centage to the cost of plaster work and pays for 
itself in one season by saving repair and redec- 
orating costs. 

Fire Proteétion—Metal lath makes an un- 
burnable wall and as a fire stop protects lives 
and property. 

Investment — Metal lath used in a residence 
or building of any size puts it in the class of supe- 
rior construction and makes it a better and 
higher class investment. 


| 





Send for This Booklet 
Information of highest value to 
the house owner. Write to the 
Associated Metal Lath Manu- 
facturers for this booklet, “The 
Essentials of Construction.’ Sent 
free. No obligation. Write atonce 
for this important publication. 


WHAT IS METAL LATH 


Metal lath is sheets of steel mesh made in 
various types adapted to all plaster and stucco 
work. The plaster is pushed through the mesh 
and forms an unbreakable bond with a key at 
every square inch of the plaster. 

Better Building— Metal lath has been used 
for thirty years in the best public buildings, 
hotels, theatres and residences. Metal lath is 
now in reach of everybody. 

The use of metal lath is most important on 
walls and ceilings of prominent rooms, and at 
the five fire danger points. 

Booklet on Request—Every one thinking of 
building or buying should be thoroughly in- 
formed on this vital subject. A booklet has 
been prepared and will be sent on request. 


ASSOCIATED METAL LATH MANUFACTURERS 
Dept.1416, 72 West Adams Street, Chicago 











Protect your home from fire and light- 
ning—and add security to lasting service. 
For better roofs and sheet metal work, use 





Galvanized Sheets and 
Roofing Tin Plates 


This copper-steel plier material assures greater wear and resist- 
ance to rust for all forms of exposed sheet metal work — roofing. 
siding, spouting, gutters, eaves trough, and similar uses. Look 
for the Keystone added to regular bran 

APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets will give increased wear 
and permanence to the sheet metal work on your buildings. De- 
core 62 Keystone quality for superior rust-resistance. 

KrYsTONE COPPER STEEL Roofing Tin Plates make cio. safe, 
handsome and satiefactory } roofs. Supplied in ents upto junds 
coating— specia to and public bat dings, 
Metal roofs may be nted to harmonize with the color scheme 
of the py mportant feature which is often overlooked. 
Keystone quality products are sold by leading metal merchants 
and are used by first-class roofers and sheet metal workers. Send 
for our booklet, ‘‘Copper—Its Effect Upon Steel for Roofing Tin. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. 











KEITH’S $2.50 OFFER 


3 PLAN BOOKS, showing 100 designs of artistic bunga- 
low 8, cottages, or two-story houses —in frame, stucco and 
brick — with floor plans and descriptions, and 8 months’ 
subscription to Keith's Magazine, all for $2.50. 

*sL’ 4 for over 20 years an authority 
Keith s Magazine on planning, building, and dec- 
orating homes—full of helpful 
suggestions for home-builders and home-owners —25c a 
copy on newsstands. 

Keith-planned homes are different—the utmost in artistic 
design, distinctiveness, convenient arrangement and 
comfort. Keith Home-builders’ Service enables you to 
get the most satisfactory home with greatest economy. 
Set of 8 plan books (260 plans) a= 
year’s subscription to Keith’s — $4.50 


Keith Corporation, 461 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Distinctive Fire Screens 


** BUFFALO” FIRE FENDERS, SPARK GUARDS and FIRE- 
PLACE SCREENS cannot be compared with flimsy, cheap ones. 
They are of good and correct design, strong and durable, and made 
by the most skillful workmen from the best ** BUFFALO” quality 
of fine mesh 0 
wire cloth. We 
make them to fit 
any size fire- 
place opening 
and in any de- 
sired finish. 
WRITE for com- 
plete catalogue 
No. 8-BE. 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO, Inc. 


538 TERRACE (Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) BUFFALO, N. Y. 




















but, if kept in perfect condition, the grass 
court is considered the finest. The most 
practical court for private use is clay, and 
the cost and care of upkeep recommends it 
above grass, while its better playing quali- 
ties recommend it above concrete. 

The clay court must be well drained. 
The surface draining is accomplished by 
pitching the finished surface of the court. 
Experience has shown that a total pitch 
of one inch in the length of the court and 
a six-inch pitch in the width will drain 
the surface and not hamper the players. 
The longitudinal pitch must be all in one 
direction, that is, with no ridge at the net. 

The sub-draining is of equal importance. 
If the site is of a gravely nature and not 
too moist, the sub-drainage is already 
furnished. In a moist location it is nec- 
essary to make the bed of eight to twelve 
inches of broken stone or cinders. 

Having leveled up the under surtace, 
there remains the top surface, which should 
be of clay. Three inches of clay mixed 
with screenings is then applied, and 
graded and rolled until a hard, smooth 
surface is obtained. Upon this surface 
there should be applied one inch of pure 
clay, and on this is thrown a thin covering 
of very fine sand, which is then rolled, 
a part of the sand going into the clay and 
a part remaining on the surface. The 
sand has a tendency to prevent the clay 
from cracking under a baking sun. 

As in the case of most rules, these may 
seem complex. The process is not com- 
plex, and even though the available site 
does not answer the ideal requirements, 
most of the faults can be cured by plant- 
ing wind-shields or sun-shields. The 
chief warning is, not to attempt a court 
unless the proper distance behind back 
lines can be had. 


QuEsTION: Is nine and one-half feet 
too high for my ceilings? The house is 
designed for nine-foot ceilings, but I 
should like to change them to nine feet 
six inches, unless this room of added 
height will be too difficult to decorate. 


AnsweER: There are houses where the 
ceiling heights are twelve feet, and they 
have been well decorated. The same is 
true of seven-foot, six-inch ceiling heights. 
The question is not of height but of pro- 
portion. If your rooms are large enough, 
nine feet, six inches is a good height; if they 
are small, a reduction rather than addi- 
tion to nine feet would probably improve 
their proportion. A room of good pro- 
portion can be easily decorated, but no 
decoration can correct a bad proportion. 
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ONE PLANT 
Makes Homes Modern 


Electric Light—running water—modern gonveniences 
for your country = ne for a lifetime are the git of one 
ants are 
po private utility plants, built by expert engineers, 
There are more than 150 styles and sizes of Kewanee 
Systems—the result of nearly a quarter of a century's 
experience in = ng Bavate ey = - = pint 
8, ere is a Kewan 
peg. phan " Kewanee Engineers will he! 





poms aoe Write for booklet descri he 
ewanee installation. an Light and Sewage Sys- 
tems. FREE to Home ers. os, 
ANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
ry ee Franklin St., Kewanee, Ill. 

















Established 1810 


ALLOWAY 
POTTERY 


FOR GARDEN & INTERIOR 
Send 10¢ in stamps for Catalogue 
of Bird Baths. Flower Vases. Boxes 
Sun Dials, Gazing Globes, Benches 
and other interesting pieces in 
durable Terra Cotta. 


GALLOWAY TERRA COITA €. 


3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 


















Workmanship that is not surpassed 
Hodgson Portable Houses are the most efficient and 
economical buildings that human skill can produce. 
Only the finest materials, the newest machinery and the 
most expert workmen are used in their manufacture. 
All over the world—Hodgson Houses gel = cot- 
tages, studios, play houses, garages, schools, 
A Hodgson Portable House will solve your “Suilding 
problem, Write for illustrated catalog. 
E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 
Room 204, 71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th St., New York City 

















KNOW furniture and materials 
Before YOU decorate your house. 
Know what furnishings ARE harmonious. 
Know your color schemes are RIG 





Study Interior Decoration by Correspon:lence 


New York School of PRACTICAL Interior Decoration 
16 Central Park West New York City 
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You are Paying 
Your Share of the Loss 


ID you ever consider how much fire costs the 
D man who never has a fire himself? If any 
considerable number of our one hundred 
million population should get acquainted with the 
facts in this case, there will be fewer fires in America. 


The average man feels he is not concerned in 
the Nation’s fire loss unless it hits him directly. 
Yet this man every day is paying his full propor- 
tionate share of the $325,000,000 that was burned 
up in the United States last year. 

Last year was just an average year, too, the loss a 
little greater than the year before, and it probably will 
be greater in 1921 than in 1920. It grows every year. 

Along with the $325,000,000 worth of property, 
we burned up also 15,000 human beings. Unless 
someone dear to you, or your own property suffered 
by this loss, you probably will not be at all disturbed 
by these formidable figures. 


Where and How You Pay 

Here is how the money is taken from your pocket- 
book almost without knowing it: Every merchant 
from whom you buy goods; the man from whom you 
rent your home; the restaurants and hotels where 
you eat—all are aware of this certain annual fire loss. 
They try to protect themselves against it by carrying 
insurance. The premium upon this insurance runs 
into millions. It is an expense of doing business and 
it is charged against the goods and service they sell. 
So with your every purchase, you are dropping in 
your share to cover these millions of dollars that are 
burned up. 

When you pay taxes, if you live in a city, from 
15 to 25% of your tax money goes toward the main- 
tenance of a fire department. The more hazardous 
your city, the greater the cost of this fire protection. 

If you own your home and other buildings you 
are paying the fire tax directly in insurance and your 
rate is high in proportion’to the inflammability of 
your buildings. Buildings that burn easiest cost the 
most to insure. 

Whether you realize it or not, you are concerned 
in the Nation’s fire loss. It is an economic waste 
that puts an unnecessary burden upon everybody. 





A Practical Book of Facts 


A most useful book for home-builders is ‘BRICK, 
How to Build and Estimate.” Here are 72 pages 
of practical, usable facts which enable you to talk 
and plan intelligently. Also contains tables for 
ae proms ane and material quantities quickly 

nd accurately. 25c postpaid by addressing 1302 
Schofield Building, ern ary Ohio. sain 

Those interested in the Ideal Brick Hollow Wall 
can secure full information either from their nearest 
Common Brick manufacturer or by addressing The 

ommon Brick Industry of America, 1302 Schofield 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 








A cozy and beautiful brick (Ideal Wall) bungalow in Los Angeles. California, built for H. A. Grosse by the 


Nance Construction Company. 


Home-Building Cost 
Is Lowered One-Third 


Important new development puts handsome 
brick home within reach of the average man. 

The most important development in home 
building in many years has just taken place by 
the introduction of what is known as the Ideal 
Wall. This is a new method of laying brick, 
which produces a hollow, dry wall and saves one- 
third of the expense of wall construction. 

Without losing any of the advantages of solid 
masonry, such as permanence, stability, fire- 
proofness, resistance to heat and cold, the Ideal 
Wall is furthermore the only masonry wall ever 
conceived that may safely be plastered directly 
on the brick without the need for furring and lath. 


Uses Standard Size Brick 

It differs from all other hollow walls in that it 
is not made up of special shapes or large units, but 
uses the old reliable brick of standard size. 


Tests of the wall have proven that its strength 
is practically the same as a solid brick wall of 
equal dimensions. It is approved by building ex- 


perts, architects and engineers and already scores 
of cities have adopted it for residence construction 
and codes have been amended to permit it. 

As compared with solid brick construction the 
Ideal Wall saves one-third the brick, one-half the 
mortar, and one-quarter the labor. 

The leading Common Brick manufacturers through- 
out the country are supplied with an 8-page folder giv- 
ing full description and working drawings of the Ideal 
Wall. Those interested may get a copy free from their 
nearest brick manufacturer or a free circular may be 
had by writing to The Common Brick Industry of 
America, 1302 Schofield Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Note the attractiveness of the brick work which is laid in Flemish bond. 


Design Service Assists 
American Home-Builders 


There is under way in America a nation-wide 
movement to assist the builders of moderate- 
priced homes to secure the best and most eco- 
nomical type of residence. 

The average man looks upon home-building as a 
rather technicalandcomplicated operation. Hence, 
he often takes the easiest way and buys a home 
ready built, notwithstanding that it differs mate- 
rially from the home he himself would have erected. 


35 Attractive Small Houses 


There has been published a_ book called 
“BRICK for the Average Man’s Home,” which 
gives home-builders splendid assistance in plan- 
ning. This volume illustrates in color 35 attrac- 
tive small houses ranging from 4-room cottages 
to Colonial 7-room houses. All are designed with 
a view to economy and the most practical use of 
space. They are modern and sensible and of such 
variety that practically anyone desiring a small 
house will find something to suit his needs. 

The book shows not only the exterior and the floor 
plans, but also a sketch of some interior feature of 
the house. There is given also a description of the 
house and a portion of the book is devoted to the 
financing, designing, planning, care and upkeep of 
the home. Figures are cited to prove that the brick 
home is the most economical to own; that any slight 
difference in first cost is saved over and over again 
in the lower cost of maintenance. 

The complete working drawings and specifications 
and bill of masonry materials and labor may be had by 
anyone in possession of this book at a nominal expense. 

The book is sent postpaid to any address for $1.00. 
Orders should be sent to Thé Common Brick Industry 
of America, 1302 Schofield Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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who think the 


always know 
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more 
they put into to arrange 
a room, your 
the more they 
“‘ decorate” possessions 
it. to the 


best advantage 








Nothing could and 
be further 
from has your home 
the truth. that mellow, 


lived-in 












Learn look 
to value space 
and for which 
to appreciate you have striven 
simplicity. 


so long? 


WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE? 


Read the October HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, and learn the difference between a restful, harmonious room, and one which is 
spoiled by lack of taste. The secret is usually in the art of knowing what to leave out. Is your house filled with 
worn-out heirlooms, wedding gifts saved for sentiment alone, Christmas presents, bargain sales bric-a-brac, and 
unmeaning articles of all sorts? When will you have the courage of your convictions, and make a fresh start with 
only things which are “‘ useful or beautiful”’ ? 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for October will contain among other things: 


Furnishing a Little House for the Cost of a Little Car. Curtain Possibilities. . 
I. How the Bride Did It. “‘Mayswood,” the Home of Henry C. Wallace, 
Portfolio of Interiors. Secretary of Agriculture. 
Halls and Their Furnishings. Transplanting Atmosphere. 
Craftsmen and Their Relation to Interior Decorating. How to Make the Foundations for Decoration. 


5 Months for $1.00 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 15 Months for $3.00 


Regular Subscription Rate—$3.00 a Year Foreign Postage $1.00, Canadian 50c, extra per Year 


Published under the Same Management as the Atlantic Monthly 


Tue House Beautirut Pusuisninc Company, Inc. EBs D4* 


10 Depot Street, Concord, N.H.; or 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.00 for 5 months’ subscription to Tar House BeautiFrut, or $3.00 for 15 months’ subscription. 


AE LOS OTOL ana TES ET ETT TES La dige Re ae EY Oph: ee ee ES, 








a a eo Sig 2 yh a oo ara a ee ee ee Ie oe es 
Foreign Postage $1.00, Canadian 50c, extra per year 
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Announcing the All-Shingle House 


$1000.99 IN PRIZES 


Competition 














List of Prizes 
First Best Design 


$250.00 

Second Best 200.00 
Third 150.00 
Fourth 100.00 
Fifth 75.00 
Sixth 50.00 
Seventh 50.00 
Eighth 25.00 
Ninth 25.00 
Tenth 25.00 
Eleventh 25.00 
Twelfth 25.00 
$1000.00 


Four Architects se- 

lected from different 

sections of the United 

States and Canada 

have kindly consented 

to act as Judges for 
this contest. 








v=]HE RED CEDAR Shingle 
Manufacturers of the U. S. 
and Canada offer cash 
prizes of $1000 for photo- 
graphs and plans of the 
best designed all-shingled houses sub- 
mitted on or before November 
Ist, 1921. 
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We want you to send us pictures and 
plans which will emphasize the great 
charm and beauty of this typical Amer- 
ican building material— the Red Cedar 
Shingle. 


The requirements of this contest are 
Contestants may be home 
owners, builders, contractors, lumber 
dealers or architects located in the 
United States or Canada. Intelligence 
in answering the questions will have 
just as much bearing on winning as 
professional knowledge. 


simple. 


Houses submitted to contain not less 
than five and not more than eight rooms 
with bath. 

Exterior wall and roof are both to be 
covered with shingles. 


Each photograph must be printed on 
smooth finish paper size 7 x 11 or 8 x 10. 
Your local photographer can make en- 
largements to either of these sizes. 


Floor plans may be roughly indicated 
and drawn to any convenient scale with 
dimensions of each room clearly indi- 
cated in ink. 


Each photograph and plan must bear 
the name of sender and street address 
of house plainly written in ink upon 
reverse side of both photograph and floor 
plan. A third sheet should accompany 
the photograph and plan upon which 
should be answered the questions indi- 
cated on the right hand column of this 
announcement. 


Address all replies 


in United States to— 


SHINGLE BRANCH, WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
HENRY BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


in Canada to— 


SHINGLE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
METROPOLITAN BUILDING, VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Questions 


Date house was built? 

Name of architect or 
contractor? 

What kind of shingles 
used?—(name of 
wood 

* What grade and thick- 
ness? 
* Exposure to weather 


on roof? 
* Exposure to weather on 
side walls 
How treated — stain or 
paint? 


* Kind of nails used? 
Has your roof ever 

been re-shingled? 
Reasons why you pre- 
fer an_ all-shingled 


house? 
(Trained writing is not 
essential— ideas are 


what count.) 


* Your local lumber 
merchant, architect 
or builder will gladly 
assist you in answer- 
ing these technical 

questions. 
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An illustration of the exclu- 
sive Monarch tube within a 
tube. The metal tube on 
the frame fits over the 
metal tube on the sash. 
Frictionless and weather- 
proof contact between them 
floats and is kept constant, 
regardless of any swelling 
or shrinking of wood parts 
of the window, because of 
the flerible construction of 
the strip on the frame. 






















The Only Weather Strip with 


a Constant Floating Contact 


Keeps Out 40% More Cold Air Than Any Other Weather Strip 


HE service you want is the service you get 
when you close the cracks around windows, 
doors and transoms with Monarch Metal Weather 
Strips. 


Test after test by foremost building engineers 
has proved the fact that Monarch Metal Weather 
Strips are 40% extra efficient. The reasons why 
are easy to explain. 


First: The floating contact provides a constant 
weather-proof fit of windows, doors and transoms, 
regardless of any swelling, shrinking or warping of 
the wood to which the strips are attached. Every- 
one knows that wood expands and contracts with 
changes in the weather. No other strip follows the 










wood and keeps the contact over the crack con- 
stant and even. 

Second: Windows, doors and transoms are made 
to open and close without the slightest sticking or 
binding. The metal tube within a metal tube — 
a further distinction from strip which fits in a 
wooden groove—makes double-hung windows slide 
like they had ball bearings. 

Monarch Metal Weather Strips soon pay for them- 
selves in comfort, health, and saving in fuel. They 
make a house weather-proof against wind, rain and 
dust. Any Monarch dealer can prove to you that 
they keep out 40% more cold air than any other 
weather strip, no matter what its cost. They are 
easily, quickly, and economically installed, because 
they are fitted in the factory ready for attachment. 


Look up Monarch in the telephone book. If you should n’t find it, 
write direct to the factory, and we'll mail you full information. 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


5040 Penrose Street 


Canadian Branch: Canadian Metal Window Co., Toronto, Canada 


ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
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A lecture on the half-timber house might well 
be summed up in this detail of the lodge on the 
W. K. Vanderbilt estate. For the bome-builder 
who wishes to avoid the commonplace and to pre- 
pare a design in this picturesque style, the salient 


points to study are the location of the beams to 
express the construction of the lodge, the hand- 
wrought surface of the wood, and the rough finish 
of the plaster, stone, and brick, the heavy slates or 
tiles, and the relative proportions of the panels. 




















Architectural Periods 


Suggestions on How to Avoid the Hackneyed in House Design 


By CHARLES G. LORING 


HERE is nothing mysterious about architectural periods or 
schools. On the contrary, they form a simple guide to any 
prospective home-builder. 

‘Something different’ is usually the first requisite of new de- 
signs for the house-builder, and there are two broad methods of 
supplying the demand. Like the Chicago Table-Top School, or 
the Bungalow-Builders of the Pacific Coast, ‘dwellings with a 
difference’ may be evolved from the inner consciousness. This 
might be the logical procedure if an original and separate Ameri- 
can Architecture were essential; but as our language, clothes, 
laws, and general civilization are not greatly unlike those of 
Europe, perhaps 
it is self-conscious 
affectation to 
strive for design 
without a prece- 
dent. To use the 
inspiration of 
precedent is the 
other method. 
House-planners 
may select from 
what has gone 
before in their 
own or in other 
lands, and re- 
combine the ele- 
ments to suit 
their needs of to- 
day. There is al- 
ways some appro- 
priate suggestion 
which will not 
be like the neigh- 
bors’ houses. 
After all, the 
Colonial and 
early Mission 
styles were exotic 
once, although 
perfectly suited 
to their new loca- 
tions and tenants. 

The historic 
Styles ‘are not a 
Set of, academic 
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This reproduction from ‘Motifs Historique’ shows two old French shops at Gallardon in the half-timber - 
style. The danger in careless use of this style is that the timbers may look like thin veneer. The carving, 
though charming, is not essential; in fact, it were far better omitted than done by unskilled bands. 
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commandments. They were not when they first took form, one 
after another, and they are not now, despite the doctrines of 
connoisseurs. They were the expression of that same desire 
which exists to-day for something different from, and yet suit- 
able to, the hundred influences affecting the life, the locality, and 
the likings of each succeeding generation. 

Leave analysis and tables of dates to the archzologist, and 
picture the succeeding types as the stage settings of life. Time 
cannot change, nor custom stale, their infinite variety; and any 
architect or public library can demonstrate their characteristics. 

The accompanying plates are taken from a random selection of 
sources, each se- 
lection typical of 
a volume easily 
accessible, and 
serving as a guide 
whether visits to 
the originals are 
possible or net. 
Drawings have 
been chosen, 
rather than pho- 
tographs, as the 
artists have laid 
stress on the es- 
sentials, and 
sometimes were 
in closer touch 
with the period, 
physically or 
spiritually, than 
is possible to-day. 
Photographs of 
American houses, 
which have been 
inspired by, and 
sometimes even 
copied from the 
same source are 
shown with the 
reproductions of 
the old prints. 
These photo- 
graphs are given 
to show the 
adaptability of 
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Compton Wynants still stands the embodiment of romantic England, though built in an age when the dwelling no longer needed to be a 
fortress. Inthe ideal setting of wide acres and ancient trees, the brick walls with stone trim, the wood and plaster gables, and the slate 
roofs are picturesquely composed and express the various halls and chambers within. This view is reproduced from the original edition of 
Nash’s ‘ Mansions of England in the Olden Time,’ but a reprint 1s in general circulation. It is full of quaint facades and interiors, and 
is enlivened by the lords, squires, and servitors of the ‘good old days.’ 





From the point of view of the house-builder the earliest © 


the imported article to our varied environments, and the 
types at all available were the Grzeco-Roman forms. They 


few which are printed must serve as a small sample of the 
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many which are available. 
Considered from the point of view of domestic architec- 
ture, and forgetting erudite technicalities, the periods to be 


have little that is adapted to our winters and, except 
where a Pompeian Atrium is converted into a courtyard, 
or a marble fragment decorates a garden, they are best 


suited to monumental public structures. 


illustrated can be roughly catalogued, and three groups of 
Domestic architecture in the Dark Ages went to two 


kindred subjects touched on in this introductory article. 
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The Stuart Duncan residence, designed by John Russell Pope, shows the English mansion transplanted to an ideal setting in this country. 
The materials and design are adapted to the New England states, and the style is so free that it may be used on large or small buildings. 
With terraces and garden walls and gates, it can be ‘tied’ into its setting so that there is no abrupt demarcation between house and grounds. 
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This ‘measured drawing’ of one 
side of the courtyard of Sutton 
Place may seem stiff and uninter- 
esting to those not used to architec- 
tural designs, but such documents 
are needed to interpret accurately 
the character of any style. It is 
taken from ‘Domestic Architec- 
ture of England during the Tudor 
Period,’ in which the photographs 
supplement the drawings and give 
the richness of the brickwork and 
carvings and the grace and vigor of 
the windows, wherein lies so much 
of the quality of the period. The 
contrast between the rich cornice 
and windows, and the wide wall- 
surfaces of brick is well worthy of 
study. The small stone house used 
as a head-piece to this article is 
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ELEVATION OF WEST WING TOWARDS COVRTYARD 











taken from this same book. SCALE TOR ELEVATIONS — 
extremes, the castle and the hovel. The former may do for a 
twentieth-century robber baron who wants fortress towers 
and slotted windows, but the peasant’s hut, though delightfully 
picturesque, would not pass the Health Board. The Gothic pe- 
riod has left, however, some fascinating houses of stone or half- 
timber, with gables, over-hanging stories, and latticed windows, 
deep ingle-nooks and paneled halls. Even without the romance 
of secret stair and haunted chambers, it has been practicable to 
transplant much of their charm, if given the right setting. It is 
from this romantic age of France and England that the historical 
examples are taken. 

Books on the Elizabethan and Tudor periods in England are 
treasure-chests for the home-planner — of the country estate 
especially; but the smaller fagades of the picturesque towns are 
equally suggestive. Defensive strength was no longer the prime 
requisite, and large windows, with strong vertical divisions of 
stone or wood and with leaded glass, are typical. The character- 
istic gables break up the roofs delightfully, and at the same time 
make attic space more available. 

The French chateaux of Francois | and Henri IV, more or less 
contemporary, but strikingly dissimilar to the mansions of Eng- 
land, have not the same livable air to the Anglo-Saxon eye. Ex- 
cellent for formal surroundings, they do not blend so impercepti- 
bly into ‘the countryside with terrace, lawn, and garden, as do 
the British. The sharply pointed roofs; the elaborate carvings of 
the dormer windows and chimney-tops; the mingling of brick and 
stone; the round towers instead of square, as across the Channel, 
are all readily recognizable and worthy of study. 

But printed descriptions should be only notes to accompany 
the pictures consulted in the libraries. 

First, ramble through the references and absorb the general 
flavor, as the homelike qualities of the British, the elegance of the 
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French, the refinements of the Latin, and the rare simplicity of the 
early American. Then, if any style proves particularly appealing, 
review the special volumes noting the essential features, the pro- 
portions and materials, the character of the roofs and the group- 
ing of the wall openings and compare them with the homes built 
round about. Compare the ‘periods’ as you would automobiles. 

When the general type is selected closely study all its details. 
On the outside, the paneling of the doors, the junction of wall and 
eaves, the size of window panes, the hardware, all should be ana- 
lyzed. Even the width of brick or stone joints is as important as 
notes ina symphony. For the interior, the stair-rails and man- 
telpieces have the most individuality, but the materials of a floor 
or the recessing of a window may give the touch which will set its 
mark on the whole composition. 

A list of some of the standard volumes which illustrate the 
romantic period are given below, but any librarian can name 
others. Books of travel or history may have suggestive plates, 
or a collection of post cards may yield valuable hints. But the 
most important perquisite for the quest of the satisfactory ‘house 
with a difference’ is an open mind. 

Rouyer and Darcel — L’Art Architectural en France. Drawings. 
Francois | to Louis XIV. 

Sauvageot — Palais, Chateaux, Hétels, et Maisons de France. 
Drawings. Fifteenth to eighteenth centuries. 

C. Daly — Motifs Historique. Drawings. French. Louis XII to 
XVI. 

J. A. Gotch — Architecture of the Renaissance in England. Photo- 
graphs and drawings. 1560-1635. 

Garner and Stratton — The Domestic Architecture of England 
during the Tudor Period. Drawings and photographs. 

The Mansions of England in the Olden Time. 


Drawings. Tudor and Elizabethan. 





























This Seattle home, of which Bebb 
and Gould were the architects, shows 
how an inspiration should be adapt- 
ed to local conditions. The econom- 
ical interlocking terra-cotta tile with 
stucco is used in place of brick for 
thewall-surface, and the trim around 
the windows and the roof parapet 
distinguishes the composition from 
the usual treatment. The bay clearly 
expresses the stairway, and the large 
windows at the end show the two- 
story living-hall. 














E that builds a fair house upon an ill 
seat committeth himself to prison.’ 
Thus Lord Bacon, the same to 

whom we owe the famous dictum, ‘Men 
sooner learn to build handsomely than to 
garden finely.’ Now it is undeniable that, 
in this new country and new era of ours, 
the fine arts are coming to take on a 
new meaning and a new frui- 
tion, but it is none the less 
strange, considering how 
great proficiency we have 
been winning, both in archi- 
tecture and in gardening, 
how slow we have been to 
appreciate the art of em- 
placement. 

Yet, whether we are plan- 
ning a public monument or 
the homeliest of houses, this 
matter is of utmost import- 
ance. If the public monu- 
ment is ill placed, it will fail din 
of the greater half of its im- 
pressiveness. If the home is 
well placed, it will win there- 
by the better half of its 
charm. A conspicuous ex- 
ample of public building 
erected without due regard 
for its placing is the vast 
Public Library of New York 
City. There is not a spot on 
the Fifth Avenue which it 
fronts where we can get an 
impressive view of it, though 
from one or two of the cross 
streets we can catch glimpses 
tantalizing and instructive 
of ‘what might have been.’ 
In happy contrast to this 
is the Columbia University 
Library which is admirably 
placed. Good emplacement 
with us is the exception, 
whereas old Italians attain- 
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The Fine Art of Emplacement 


Give Particular Attention to the Choice-of a Site for your House 


By ESTHER MATSON 


tablishing the country house, no matter 
whether it be large and imposing or small 
and unpretending, the contour of the land, 
the character and variety of the native 
growths, and even the atmosphere ought 
to be deeply pondered. It is useless to 
shake these considerations off and say we 
will not be affected by them. We are 
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ed it by an art so perfect as 
to appear instinctive. Best 
of all it was an art—or | 
instinct if you will — that 
they applied not only to great monuments 
and stately palaces, but also to the lesser 
villas and even to the farmhouses. 

For our part, we are too prone to for- 
get that, as Basil Champneys puts it, ‘A 
building can never be like a picture, com- 
plete within the limits of its frame and in- 
dependent of influences beyond.’ We for- 
get that, in connection with the town 
house, the aspect of the street and the 
style of the neighboring houses should be 
taken into account, and that, when es- 





A commanding house that does not look smug or pert —a felicitous American 
example of emplacement, belonging to Mrs. Eldridge M. Fowler, Pasadena. 


bound to be affected by them, ‘willy-nilly,’ 
after the deed. We had best, if we are 
wise, consider them beforehand. 

Every building, whether large or small, 
whether pretentious or unpretentious, 
should be suited to its site. It should be 
placed ‘in such wise as not only to secure 
the greatest convenience in the matter of 
exits and entrances, the best possible 
drainage, the greatest amount of seclusion 
compatible with a sunny and airy expo- 
sure, but also in such a way as to achieve a 
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harmony between itself and its environ- 
ment. In no otherwise shall we ever win 
real satisfaction, or ever as our vernacular 
hath it, get the worth of our time and 
money expended.’ 

It is an interesting sign of the times that 
our state colleges and our magazines de- 
voted especially to agricultural interests 
are to-day giving attention 
not merely to the obviously 
practical details, but also to 
such considerations as the 
choosing of the site for the 
farmhouse and the insist- 
ence on the tremendous im- 
portance of having that site 
both cheerful and ezstheti- 
cally pleasurable. In short, 
even in avowedly practical 
discussions, we now find it 
coming to be realized that 
to set our building or group 
of buildings most advan- 
tageously is a prime neces- 
sity. We are creeping to- 
ward an awareness of the 
art of emplacement. 

For our classic exemplars 
we have to turn inevitably 
to the work of the Italians. 
Past masters of this art that 
they were, they achieved 
always a harmony between 
the structure and the situa- 
tion, they made ever the 
building and the building 
site react upon each other to 
an end of mutual enhance- 
ment. 

In the. superb case of St. 
Peter’s, in Rome, they pre- 
pared us for the spectacle 
of the church by the gleam- 
ing expanse of ‘piazza’ in 
front of it. Then, as if the 
great open semicircle with 
its sparkling fountain ac- 
cents were not enough, they 
flanked their piazza on either 
side with curving colonnades 
that lure the eye from arch to arch, from 
shadow to sun streak, and from sun streak 
to shadow, on to the massive fagade 
crowned with its golden dome. The in- 
terior, with its tawdriness and its colos- 
sal inconsequentialities is another story; 
for exterior effectiveness, for ‘placing’ we 
have to grant this supreme. It marks the 
apogee of our art. 

But happy also are the illustrations 
which Italy can give us in the placing of 
non-grandiloquent (Continued om page 216) 








A Colonial Farmhouse that Progressed into a 


Georgian Mansion 


By HARRIET SISSON GILLESPIE 


HERE is a perennial charm about a Colonial alteration, 

and especially so if the reconstruction covers several periods. 

The W. R. Grace country place at Old Westbury, Long 

Island, is one of the most successful attempts at a Colonial 
alteration (in this country) that we have. 

The house is built around three sides of an enclosed court, and 

entrance is given to this court through an arcade that is cut 

through the first floor of 


best expression of the Colonial and this he brought about by add- 
ing a Colonial roof to the part adjoining the original structure 
and supplying a splendid porch of Georgian design. An entrance 
of fine simplicity was added and also a balcony to break the lines 
of the fagade. The new addition with charmingly proportioned 
windows and picturesque motifs was made to conform to 
Colonial ideals, so that the unity of character was well preserved. 

The result was a harmoni- 








the west wing. 

While to-day, the fine 
Colonial portico, with its 
dignified pillars and clas- 
sic pediment, is the out- 
standing feature of the 
facade, the particular por- 
tion it emphasizes is by no 
means the oldest part, 
but adjoins the original 
nucleus, an ancient Amer- 
ican farmhouse that has 
stood on the property for 
more than one hundred 
years. The latter repre- 
sents the second type of 
primitive architecture in 
this country and was 
‘built around the chim- 
ney.” 

The more recent addi- 
tions, made by James W. 
O’Connor, architect, of 
New York, serve to bring 
into key the entire facade 
and a Colonial roof balus- 
trade tying the various 
alterations into a_har- 
monious whole. Not only 
does the Grace house ex- 
emplify the capable han- 
dling of a difficult problem 
in alteration, but it has 
been brought about with 
a pleasing variety of treat- 
ment and an informality 
of design, often difficult to 
attain when the Georgian 
Colonial is the central 
motif of the structure. 

In answer to the demands of the owners the Grace house de- 
veloped from its primitive source into a comfortable mansion 
somewhat resembling the English manor house. In the late sev- 
enties a wing was added to the original unit. This was executed 
in the style of domestic architecture prevailing at the period 
and was nondescript in appearance, following the Victorian 
trend. This was the composition as it was presented to Mr. 
O’Connor, when, some ten years ago, he was given the task of in- 
creasing the accommodations for the owner’s family who spent a 
good part of the year at their country place. 

Mr. O’Connor at once saw the opportunity of developing the 
heterogeneous architecture into one of harmony and a relevancy 
of interests. The exemplar which the architect followed was the 








The classic Colonial portico that marks the main entrance of the W. R. Grace house 
at Old Westbury, Long Island. Each portion of the house has its own separate 
entrance, a feature that is seldom seen in modern Colonial dwellings. 


ous composition that bore 
no indication of its ran- 
dom origin. 

Five years later Mr. 
O’Connor was again 
called in to perform a sim- 
ilar office. This time, 
however, he was asked 
to design additions on a 
much more elaborate 
scale. Numerous changes 
in the exterior treatment 
were made and the ar- 
rangement of the interior 
considerably altered. It 
was upon this occasion 
that the idea of develop- 
ing the house around a 
court wasconceived, anar- 
rangement that, not only 
provided the additional 
living rooms necessary 
but which also made pos- 
sible the unique ‘sport’s 
wing’ on the north side. 
There is a riding academy 
one hundred and thirty- 
five feet long here and 
also a squash court. The 
courtyard is cobble-paved 
and is entered both 
through the arcade and 
by way of a gate in the 
high brick wall that en- 
closes it on the east. 

Each portion of the 
house has its ownseparate 
entrance, a plan so evi- 
dently essential with a 
frontage of nearly two 
hundred feet, but one that is seldom seen in modern Colonial 
dwellings. In the South, however, the idea was often used, no- 
tably in that fine old mansion, Chatham-on-the-Rappahannock at 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, where Washington spent his honey- 
moon, which also is one room deep with a frontage of more than 
three hundred feet. 

Incidentally, or one might say primarily, the arched entrance 
to the paved courtyard lends an Old World charm to the ex- 
terior, a fact which is further emphasized by the exquisite 
Georgian porches off the living-room, the classic simplicity of the 
entrance doorways, the quaint wrought-iron lanterns flanking 
them, the mullioned windows and the fenestration in general. 

From the Colonial portico one enters directly into a delight- 
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A corner of the living-room showing the carved door panel. 


fully proportioned morning- or smoking-room with white wain- 
scoting, arched doorways and fine old fireplace. On the broad 
chimney breast an oil painting is set with narrow white moldings, 
depicting a group of the owner’s thoroughbreds, for the Grace 


The new living-room on the extreme western end of the house with its 
marvelous oak paneling and early English furnishings. 


family follows the hounds, and own a string of hunters. Back of 
this room is a comfortable library, and a few steps down to the 
right is the original old farmhouse which carries with it the at- 
mosphere typical of the style and period. 

The fact that parts of the house were built at different times 
and on various levels, supplies in itself a peculiarly interesting 

















Nothing more exquisite could be imagined than the ornate beauty of the 
Georgian porch off the living-room at the west end of the building. 
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The main entrance gives access to the smoking-room which is bung with 
pictures typical of the chase, indicative of the owner’s penchant for riding 
to the hounds. ‘ 


feature which, together with its rambling propensities, secret 
doorways and unusual arrangement of rooms and entrances, sur- 
rounds it with a mystery akin to that which invests so many of 
the manor houses of Old England. 

The dining-room, with its old-fashioned wall covering, is 
one of the most delightful rooms in the house, typifying in feeling 
and sentiment the ideals of Colonial days. A bay at the south 
side is fitted to serve as a breakfast alcove and is a feature of this 
room. To the east are the pantry, kitchen and servants’ hall. 
The southern side of the court beyond the main entrance holds 
another complete suite. Through a doorway of classic design 





















The sitting-room on the second floor of the west wing showing French 
hand-blocked wall-paper in Chinese pattern. 





The low ceiled dining-room in the old part with its old-fashioned wall 
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entrance is had to a hall that 
connects with a corridor run- 
ning at right angles. This 
communicates with a couple 
of first-floor bedrooms, coat- 
rooms and closets, and at its 
western end a small stairway 
is cunningly concealed in the 
paneling of the wall. A secret 
door opens also from a closet 
adjoining the stair which pro- 
vides a short cut to the princi- 
pal family rooms on the second 
floor. 

Three steps down and one 
enters a foyer leading into 
a spacious living-room, which 
opens upon a charming porch. 
The room itself, some forty 
feet long, is richly paneled 
in old oak with ornate in- 
sets of elaborately carved 
wood and has groups of pleas- 
ant mullioned windows which 
serve to increase its likeness to 
its early English prototype. 














covering and Elizabethan furnishings. 


Running north is a foyer communicating with two chamber 
suites, each of which has a door opening into the arched en- 
trance to the courtyard. Across the arcade is a hall furnished as 
a sitting-room with beamed ceiling, oak wainscoting, and tiled 
floor. A rare Dutch kas occupies a prominent place here, and 
there are some comfortable wing chairs, and a gate-legged table 
filled with reading-matter. The children’s (Continued on page 218) 








HY Italian furniture? 
Thus, perhaps, may 
the reader query upon 

reading the above title. To 

this the reply may be made, 
that the simpler sort of Italian 
furniture has a definite sug- 
gestive quality which, rightly 
understood, can be of no little 
service to those who have 
furniture decisions to make. 
To derive inspiration from 
the less ornate forms of Italian 
furniture, both of the Renais- 
sance, and of later date, is not, 
to be sure, the only course 
open to the American house- 
holder about to equip a new 
abode. Nobody, least of all 
the writer, would pretend that 
it is. Nor is it necessarily the 
best source in all cases from 
which to seek light in furnish- 
ing perplexities. Its value is 
purely relative according to 
the requirements of the indi- 
vidual. It may be best for one, 
and not best for another. But 
it is unquestionably an ex- 
ceedingly valuable source from 
which to draw many a useful 
lesson, and, therefore, a source 
that we cannot afford to be 
ignorant of, nor to overlook. 
Unfortunately, an erroneous 
impression is more or less 
abroad that Italian furniture 
of the Renaissance, or of the periods suc- 
ceeding, is a matter only for connoisseurs 
or people blessed with an exceptionally 
long pocket-book. ‘We have no part nor 
lot in it’; ‘It is not for us’;‘ It is far beyond 
our reach.’ Thus speak the average house- 
holders, and let the matter go at that. 











Simple Italian Furniture for American Houses 
By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 








Early sixteenth century North Italian walnut credenza with intarsia or 
inlay decorations. In reproduction the intarsia decorations are not an es- 
sential element as the structural lines are so admirable. 


Before going further, let it be distinctly 
understood that this present discussion is 
not undertaken from the connoisseur’s nor 
the collector’s point of view, nor with the 
ample means of the millionaire in mind as 
a sine qua non for the realization of satis- 
factory results. It 7s written with a view 


to being of use to the house- 
holder of average financial 
capacity. 

Notwithstanding the great 
good the museums have done 
in an educational way, by plac- 
ing upon exhibition admir- 
able examples of Italian furni- 
ture of the different periods, it 
must be admitted that they 
have also been in large meas- 
ure responsible for the popular 
misconception, just alluded to, 
that Italian mobiliary expres- 
sions are of a quality unobtain- 
able by the average house- 
holder, either in the form of 
antiques or as reproductions. 

This is because so many of 
the museums habitually dis- 
play in their galleries only 
examples that are avowedly 
“museum pieces’ — that is to 
say, specimens of the cabinet- 
maker’s art, and seating furni- 
ture, that combine the choicest 
craftsmanship and intricacy of 
design, the utmost elegance of 
form, and excellence of mate- 
rials — while the simpler mani- 
festations of the same epoch, 
of humbler material and less 
ornate execution, albeit of 
equally meritorious lines, are 
either not acquired at all, or 
else are relegated to storage 
rooms where they can be seen 
only upon special application, and are, 
therefore, practically never seen by the 
ordinary museum visitor who, in ninety- 
nine cases out of an hundred, is wholly un- 
aware of their very existence. 

It is, of course, eminently right and 
proper that the ‘museum pieces’ should 











An eighteenth century peas- 
ant chair with rush bottom 
and painted decoration. 


stretcher. 





Long walnut North Italian table, with three pedestal supports connected by a stout 
The top of the table is somewhat more than two feet in width. 
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An eighteenth century peas- 
ant chair embellished with 
perforations. 
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North Italian seventeenth century walnut chair 
with turned legs and stretchers, shaped back, and 
back and seat covered with figured leather. An 
admirable type for a dining-room chair. It might 
well be reproduced in a light wood and painted. 


have the prominence given them and be 
set in places of honor, as the acknow- 
ledged highest achievements of that 
particular phase of decorative art to which 
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they belong. But it is also very greatly to 
be desired that the less ambitious mem- 
bers of the same decorative phase should, 
likewise, have some suitable representa- 
tion in public, so long as their lines are 
good, for the sake of the encouragement 
and lively inspiration they can afford to 
the many of discriminating taste but 
limited purse. 

It is fortunate that some of the museums 
have pursued the policy of showing also a 
number of the less pretentious pieces, so 
that in certain places it is possible to see 
them. For the rest, one must depend upon 
the antique shops, occasional magazine 
articles dealing with the subject, and the 
books which treat on Italian furniture. 
There are likewise reproductions to be 
found, some good and some bad, but of 
these a word of caution will be spoken 
later on in this discussion. 

The thing of most importance at this 
point is to become acquainted, in a general 
way, with prevailing characteristics and 
dominating qualities of the simpler sorts 
of Italian furniture, and then apply that 
knowledge as circumstances shall dictate 
in individual cases as they arise. We shall 
best achieve this insight into qualities 
by carefully examining a few specific 
examples. 

Let us consider first the long, narrow 
table of the type that it has become the 
fashion to call a ‘ refectory table,’ although 
the present universality of that term may 
be open to question. The structure is 














An early sixteenth century North Italian walnut 
madia, or standing cupboard, which might well 
be used instead of a sideboard. The lines are 
exceedingly simple and strong, and the type lends 
itself well to reproduction at small expense. 


exceedingly simple, and yet it is both full 
of grace and obviously strong and durable. 
The top is merely a thick walnut plank, 
something over two (Continued on page 228) 





Walnut tables and chairs of graceful and serviceable lines in a family portrait gallery of an Italian villa. Note the table with scrolled truss supports; 
also the several types of chairs. All are made of walnut. 








HE designing of 
a city house is 
unfortunately 

likely to have to do 
chiefly with one, or, 
at the most, two 
sides of the house. 
Usually the size of 
the lot, the location, 
the owner’s purse, 
or, very frequently, 
all three of these ele- 
ments will prevent 
an all-round develop- 
ment of the building 
in a way to make it 
presentable from all 
sides. It was, there- 
fore, particularly in- 
teresting to work up 
the house and garage 
described in this 
article, as the com- 
paratively large size 
of the lot, the char- 
acter of the sur- 
roundings, and the 
wishes of the owner, 
all called for build- 
ings which would be 
from all points of view attractive, or in other words, which would 
face four ways. The site is located in a restricted residential 
district in Chicago, adjoining the north-side park system, and 
with a fine view of Lake Michigan. The lot, one hundred feet 
wide and one hundred and sixty-five feet deep, is on the south 
side of the street, and the house thus has a north front. 

In planning the house, the stairs, and, to some extent, the 
service portion were naturally grouped on the north side, but in 
order to command the view of the lake, the library was placed 
in the north-east corner. The north bedrooms, of course, get 
a still wider view. The plan of the first floor, which is reproduced 


end. 
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A House Facing Four Ways 


An All-round Development of a City Lot 





The south side of the house faces onto a terrace and an open yard with the garage at the farther 
The informal treatment of the south front is true of the east and west sides as well. 
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PUCKEY AND JENKINS, <4rchitects 


in 


shows 
detail the arrange- 


herewith, 


ment. The _ living- 
room and dining- 
room both open onto 
a terrace to the 
south, which looks 
out upon an open 
yard, at the south 
end of which stands 
the garage. The 
driveway comes in 
from the street along 
the west side of the 
house, thus giving a 
convenient arrange- 
ment for the delivery 
of coal, service en- 
trance, and outside 
entrance to the base- 
ment. This last is 
screened from the 
terrace and open yard 
by high walls, which 
have been decora- 
tively planted and 
treated with vines. 

The preferences of 
the client indicated 
the following of the 
Tudor style in the design of the exterior. This style lends itself 
particularly well to the development of an informal design, and 
while the north or entrance front is given a somewhat more for- 
mal treatment than the other sides of the house, the informal char- 
acter of the south or garden side applies to the east and west sides 
as well. 

The four sides of the house were studied with equal care, every 
effort being made to make of each side an attractive piece of 
architecture, to spare the feelings of the neighboring owners and 
to avoid the effect, so common in a city house, of concentration of 
care on one or two sides, at the expense of all the others. 
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The library ts fin- 
ished in American 
black walnut and 
its furnishings are 
in perfect harmony 
with the architectu- 
ral background. A 
most effective note 
is the brilliant 
Egyptian land- 
scape by Joseph 
Linden Smith, 
bung in the over- 
mantel, and the 
only picture in the 
room. The deep 
blue of the Egyp- 
lian sky and the 
tawny ruins con- 
trast, and at the 
same time, harmo- 


nize delightfully 
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with the woodwork. 


The interior of the house carries out the feeling of the exterior. 
The entrance vestibule is under the main stair, and passing 
through the vestibule one enters the hall, which connects the 
main rooms of the first floor. This hall is Jacobean in feeling with 
a rather heavy strapwork ceiling. There is a high wainscot of 
quarter-sawed oak. The library, which adjoins the hall on the 
east, is likewise Jacobean with a ceiling similar to that in the hall, 
and is finished in American black walnut. The living-room, the 
corner of which may be seen in the view of the library, is more 
modern in feeling. The dining-room is a simple Georgian room 
to harmonize with the furniture which was to be used in it. 








A most effective note in the library is a brilliant Egyptian 
landscape by Joseph Linden Smith, hung in the over-mantel, and 
the only picture in the room. The deep blue of the Egyptian sky 
and the tawny ruins contrast, and at the same time, harmonize 
delightfully with the woodwork. The photograph whitens out 
the blue background to a value absolutely different from its 
actual effect on the eye. 

On the second floor of the house there are four masters’ bed- 
rooms and four baths. The servants’ quarters and an additional 
guest-room are on the third floor. By reason of the fact that 
the main rooms in the house and the terrace (Continued on page 220) 











The hall is of Jacobean influence with a heavy strapwork ceiling and a bigh 
wainscot of quarter-sawed oak. 


A garage designed in barmony with the lines of the house, with an apartment 
for the chauffeur on the second floor. 








Hallways 


I. The Formal Hall 





By EDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY 


HE discouraging feature to those who 

know what interior decoration should 

be is not only that so much household 
furnishing is bad, but that it is so because 
the very few problems presenting themselves 
have not been realized; because the rooms 
have not been studied in a common-sense 
manner. The title of this article very nearly 
became ‘What Not to do to the Hall’; but 
though destructive criticism has its value, that 
which is constructive is far more helpful, and 
there will be abundant opportunity to refer by 
the way to the immediate cause of these re- 
marks. That cause is a large group of photo- 
graphs of the interiors of houses recently built 
and of excellent class. In the largest propor- 
tion of cases the architects have done their 
work admirably — frequently only to have that 
work vitiated by the owners in the furnish- 
ing. In other instances, not quite so obviously 
bad, one sees every- 
where opportunities lost. 


no ie 





Anunusually attractive mirror appro- 


priate for hall use. 


strangers only, but ourselves. It is difficult to 
overestimate the effect of household surround- 
ings: let master or mistress, tired, and with 
irritable nerves, enter a confused and unat- 
tractive hall — someone is likely to suffer for it. 

Whatever the manner of furnishing, the hall 
should, therefore, be restful and pleasing, as it 
should be an index of the remainder of the 
premises. It will not fulfill that office if it be 
distinctly handsomer or meaner than the re- 
mainder, or if it be incongruous with it. It 
cannot too often be said that the premises con- 
stitute the unit — not any one part of them — 
and that, though there should be variety and 
interest, all must be harmonious. 

The quantity of light admitted to the hall 
must enter into any consideration of it. Even 
in country houses, with their universal expo- 
sure, portions of the hall are likely to be com- 
paratively darker than the surrounding rooms, 


apartment the hall is al- 





What, then, is the plain 
common-sense view of 
halls? Dothey not fall into 
two main classes, which 
in some few cases blend? 
There is the hall which is 
solely an entrance and 
passage to the rooms of 
the house and is, by its 
use and architecture, pub- 
lic and formal. And there 
is also the hall which par- 
takes to a greater or less 
degree of the nature of a 
room, and is consequently 
more private and intimate. 
The hall of an apartment 
is a notable example of the 
latter. The occupants are 
free from the continual 
and promiscuous ringing 
of the door bell. The 
names of callers are tele- 
phoned from the main 
office; privacy is com- 
plete, and the hall, while, 
retaining its principal use 
as a passage, of course, 
becomes very like the 
other rooms and may be 
treated nearly as intimate- 
ly. How much is involved 
in the distinction will be 
seen as we go on. 

Is it not perfectly evi- 
dent, too, that the hall is 
the keynote to the house? 
Here we enter, and here 
we get our first impres- 
sion of the abode. Not 
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A hall with the square paneling of Elizabethan times and appropriate furniture. 
How perfectly its purposes have been realized, how harmoniously they have been 


carried out! 
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most invariably more 
sombre. 

With these basic fea- 
tures before us, our prob- 
lem is immensely simpli- 
fied and it is less difficult 
to proceed. Let us first 
consider the formal hall. 

As has been remarked, 
the formal hall is such both 
because of its publicity 
| and its evident architec- 
' tural ‘build’ as a passage- 
- way. Its purpose is to 
afford entrance to the 
various rooms and to the 
stairway. Here callers dis- 
card their coats and wraps, 
here messengers deliver 
their telegrams or special 
delivery letters, and here 
these are signed for. Com- 
mon sense bids us furnish 
in accordance with these 
uses. Of old, one of these 
uses was never forgotten 
— the hat-and-clothes- 
rack was ubiquitous, and 
the bigger and more im- 
posing it was so much the 
better was it considered. 
In this respect, at least, 
we have arrived upon 
better times. There is 
frequently a closet under- 
neath the stairway or an 
alcove behind it. The 
latter can be curtained, 
and hooks and shelf pro- 
vided for the accommoda- 


and in the city house or 
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A modern hall (left) with 
Chinese Chippendale furni- 


lure. 
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A ball (right) showing exqut- 
site taste and much original- 
ity in the use of accessories 


tion of clothes in quantity. Some receptacle should be planned in 
every house, and if it has been neglected, ingenuity will nearly 
always provide it. Where there are but one or two visitors, hats 
and gloves will find a place upon the table and any discarded 
garments may, of course, be left upon the remaining furniture. 


The furniture indicated by use consists, therefore, of a few 
seats and a table or console as an irreducible minimum, to which 
other things may advantageously be added. Consider the picture 
of the Elizabethan hall. How perfectly the purposes have been 
realized, how harmoniously they have (Continued on page 220) 




















Hall at Westover showing carved mahogany stair-rail, brought from England. 





It continues up to the third floor. Note the paneled walls and ceiling 
decoration. The furniture in this ball is of a much earlier period than the paneling. 








Selection from the National Architectural Show 
at Washington 
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The house of Mrs. Charles H. Rutan of Brookline, Massachusetts, is an 

adaptation of the Colonial style and shows the charm that a small house 

can attain upon a modest plot of land through careful attention to the details 

of architecture as well as to the planting. Delicacy of detail balanced with 

broad surface tends to give the entrance an unusual charm. Notice the 
coat of arms cut in the shutter of the window. 
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The mantel in the living-room is a fine old one taken from the Medford Tavern before | 
its destruction, and is particularly in harmony with the Willard portrait above it. 
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The front entrance of the Strickland house in Brookline which shows how well a P 
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Colonial motive can be adapted to modern requirements. 








The Winslow House at Marshfield, Massachusetts 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 








The historic 


N 1699 the Honorable Isaac Winslow, 
who was a man of means, finished a 
house for himself in Marshfield, 

Massachusetts, on the site of his father’s, 
Governor Winslow’s house, which had 
been burned. It fronted a long meadow 
that stretched away to the sea. From the 
south windows, he could look over the 
marshes and the tide to Plymouth and the 
hills beyond. It was no makeshift house 
that he built, but a four-square structure 
around a central gigantic chimney, with a 
fine, high pitch to the roof, and an en- 
closed portico in front with wide windows 
and unusual depth, making an entrance 
hall. This house, although framed with 
‘gunstock’ timbers, and originally other- 
wise conforming to what the architects 
call ‘first period Colonial,’ had no over- 
hang to the second story. It was already, 
in 1699, so far a departure from English 
architecture that it was indigenous to the 
New World. It must even then have 





fitted the Marshfield meadows as natu- 
rally as a native gray boulder. And it was 
beautiful — beautiful with dignity and 
solidity of bulk, grace of proportion, and 
sense of domestic comfort and well being. 

In 1756, General John Winslow, the son 
of the builder, following the prevailing 
styles, of course, remodeled the house, 
then a little more than half a century old. 
The General, by the way, had just return- 
ed from driving the Arcadians out of 
Grand Pré. The ceilings, which probably 
had been unsheathed (though that is not 
absolutely certain) were now plastered, 
the walls of the ‘best rooms’ paneled with 
Georgian panels, and the fireplaces faced 
with tile and decorated with panel work — 
all, of course, in the rather heavy Geor- 
gian of the period. Probably the moldings 
which encased the panels of the doors were 
put on at this time. They are superb 
doors, too, built of two raised panels more 
than twenty-four inches wide, and each 
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Winslow House, built in 1699 — an aristocrat of Pilgrim dwellings. 


panel framed in a two-inch rather flat 
molding, full of character. People had 
white pine to work with in those days! 
Fortunately, the steep front stairs, with 
their turned spindles, heavy rail, and 
ornamental acorn drops, all made entirely 
of native pine, and as lovely a bit of pure 
Jacobean as you will find in New England, 
were not disturbed. The present ell of the 
house, it is supposed, had been added some- 
what earlier, perhaps in 1725. 

All that happened more than a hundred 
and fifty years ago. Through the usual 
vicissitudes of old houses, this historic 
dwelling, so valuable as a record of past 
times and tastes, and so valuable as a 
thing of beauty too, passed into many 
hands, including those of Daniel Webster, 
and finally into hands unable to maintain 
it; and it was at last, none too gradually, 
going to pieces when three men of the 
neighborhood banded together and set 
about saving it. The owners had to be 
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The parlor is 
consistently in 
the style of the 
Georgian period. 
This room was 
paneled by one 
of the wealthy 
Colonial Win- 
slows in 1756. 
When the fire- 
place was clear- 
ed of its accu- 
mulation of soot 
and débris, it 
was found to 
contain a rare 
old fireback of 
ironwork, com- 
memoraling the 
Boston Fire. 




















The tea-room, 
made from the 
old woodshed, is 
perfectly in 
keeping with the 
rest of the house. 
The rude floor- 
ing is covered 
with a rag car- 
pet, an old baker 
sets on the 
hearth, and a 
Colonial pow- 
der-horn hangs 
above the fire- 
place. It 1s a 
rare woodshed 
that can turn it- 
self into a tea- 
room on short 
notice with so 
much dignity. 
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The origina! 
kitchen fireplace, 
‘in which a four- 
foot log can wal- 
low,’ has upon 
its hearth a com- 
plete equipment 
of ancient kitch- 
en utensils, in- 
cluding can- 
dle-molds and 
churn. The 
beams of the ceil- 
ing overhead 
still show the old- 
time ‘spatter- 
painted ’ decora- 
tion. The wide 
planks in the 
floor are still 
firm and even. 
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The old din- 
ing-room re- 
stored to its 
original state 
(1699) is an 
example of the 
Pilgrim style of 
building and 
furnishing. On 
the hearth is a 
rush-seated 
Carver chair. On 
the table are 
wooden dishes, 
and an unusual 
old pitcher. 
Note the tiny 
doll’s cradle on 
the hearth. 
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approached diplomatically and consider- 
able complicated finance had to be un- 
tangled before a title could be secured, but 
at last the ‘Winslow Associates,’ as they 
called themselves, acquired the property, 
and set about the task of restoring it and 
putting it in a state as nearly as possible 
approximating its appearance when the 
Winslow family inhabited it. All this was 
done, of course, as a labor of love, in order 
that something of historic interest and 
beauty might be preserved as a public 
museum. Actually, it was the story of Mt. 
Vernon over again, on a smaller scale. 
Mt. Vernon was falling to pieces under 
private ownership because the owner could 
not afford to keep it up. To preserve for 
the public this priceless example of Colo- 
nial days, one lone woman (at first) or- 
ganized the society which saved Mt. Ver- 
non for the nation. Just so, the Winslow 
Associates, in their smaller way, organized 
to save the Winslow House for Marshfield, 
and incidentally for all who visit the old 
Pilgrim section of New England. In these 
days, especially, it is rather a heartening 
example of disinterested devotion; but | 
feel sure that, if other people, elsewhere, 
knew how much fun it is to restore such 
an old house, how much solid satisfaction 
you get from the creative work involved, 
how thrilling it is to see the old house grow 
backward into its original charm, till the 
ancient ghosts whisper on the stairs, more 
houses like it would be saved and con- 
verted into public museums and object 
lessons in history and good taste through- 
out America. 

The Winslow Associates, of course, 
called in architects to help them, al- 
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Chamber fireplace (1756). 


it shows what the earlier, rougher style 
developed into as the settlers acquired 
more means, more leisure to attend to the 
graces of life, and, probably, more skillful 
workmen. Accordingly, the Winslow As- 
sociates very wisely decided to restore a 
part of the house to its original condition 
and to leave part of it as it was remodeled 
in 1756. Sonow you pass from a‘ Pilgrim’ 








Note the use of reversed moldings to vary the effect of the upper panels. 


room into a Georgian room; you get, under 
the same roof, the sense of two generations 
in a rapidly expanding and developing na- 
tion; you see, in fact, the birth of a great 
decorative style in domestic architecture 
— one of the very greatest, perhaps. 

The ceilings have been ripped off the 
original kitchen and the southeast front 
room, and the fireplaces in both rooms 
restored to their original condition. 
Under the kitchen ceiling was dis- 





though they themselves were famil- 
iar with Colonial work, and one of 
them was something of an expert on 
old furniture. Every bit of the house 
was gone over carefully, — even with 
a microscope, in spots, — to deter- 
mine, as far as it was humanly pos- 
sible, just what portions were original 
and just what had been added or 
altered in after years. From internal 
evidence and from the written rec- 
ords, it was plain that the house it- 
self, not including the ell, represented 
two distinct periods: the original 
period of the very late seventeenth 
century, and the rather heavy Geor- 
gian period of 1756. Now, of course, 
theearlier period— the Associates call 
it the ‘ Pilgrim period ’—is historically 
more interesting, not alone because 
it is older, but because far fewer 
examples have been preserved for us 
to see. The House of Seven Gables 
in Salem, the Manning Manse in 
North Billerica, the Paul Revere 
House in Boston, are examples; but 
they are few in comparison with the 








examples of mid-eighteenth CON — cer SL RES, 


Original Jacobean front stairs and panel, made entirely of 


work. But the later period, if more 
common, is also more beautiful, and 





native pine. 


covered ancient spatter-work decora- 
tion on the beams and joists, made, 
evidently, by a quick jabof the paint- 
brush. This proves that the kitchen 
ceiling was at one time unsheathed. 
1, myself, am not so sure that the 
front-room ceiling was unsheathed. 
It seems to me unlikely that the 
kitchen would have been decorated 
and the living-room left plain. I sus- 
pect some kind of a board sheathing 
originally hid the floor joists. But 
there is no doubt that the old joists 
give more of an air of long ago than 
the later plaster ceiling did, and 
probably it is wise, since the doubt 
exists, to give the benefit to the bare 
beams. There is no question at all of 
the fireplaces. In one of them, three 
separate brickings were removed be- 
fore the original yawning cavern was 
disclosed. They are truly magnifi- 
cent openings now, in which a four- 
foot log can wallow, and disclose the 
tremendous bulk of the one central 
chimney around which the house is 
built. The furniture in both these 
rooms, of course, has been collected 
carefully, to (Continued on page 224) 





HOUSE depends so 
much on the frame it 
is set in. A canvas 

may have a soul glowing 

through it: it may be strip- 
ped of its surroundings and 
nailed to the wall and still 
be a masterpiece, but any- 

thing worthy of so high a 

title needs more of a setting 

than a colorless wall. And 

so with a house. Its frame 

should be worthy of it. 
The village surrounding 

the house is the frame. A 

visitor passing through the 

town has his mind half made 
up about the house before he 
sets foot in it. It is the little 





Approaching the 


By HOMER CROY 








things along the way that 
prejudice him for, or against 
it. Let us examine the little 
things that go to make the 
village and the small town attractive. 

Most villages of pretentions, these days, 






This announcement 
is worked out on the 
same kind of post as 

that of the lamp. 


Bushes outside the sidewalk serve to make even the trash receiver more 
attractive. 


know that telephone poles are not great 
ornaments and are putting them where 
they belong — underground, and along 
with them the electric wires which rarely 
ever send artists scurrying to their pal- 
ettes. If telephone poles there must be, let 
them be of concrete or, if of wood, at least 
put them before the world painted. But 
there are certain necessary objects in 
community conduct that must be seen. 
For instance, electric light poles. And 
probably nothing any homelier has been 


A police booth that does not make the town hang 
its head in shame. 
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House 


ccenceived by the mind of man 
during recent years than an 
electric light pole. The towns 
of the Middle West have 
recognized it more than those 
of the East, for here they 
have at least united to make 
a more attractive business 
centre by putting up orna- 
mental posts with five frosted 
globes to take the place of 
the brilliant rallying-place of 
the wingéd night life. These 
are called ‘White Ways’ and, 
whether or not they are ob- 
jects to stir a MacMonnies, 
they are at least a step in the 
right direction. 

But an electric light need 
not always be hung on a bent 
pole, as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, 
where the pole is not only of 
some artistic pretention, but a support for 
the street names as well. The light is not a 






The lamp-post is made 
to do duty also as a 
street guide. 
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It is the little things that count! 





brilliant globe with a buzzing brood, but 
a shaded hexagonal box imposed on a 
fluted pole. The scheme is carried further 
by having the tea-room announcement 
mounted on the same base. These posts 
are in use in Forest Hills Gardens, Long 
Island, and in Roland Park, Maryland. It 
will be noted how the initials of the former 
city are worked out and stand sedately to- 
gether — two sentinels to see that all 
goes well locally. In addition, it will be 
seen how the symbolism of the tea-room is 
further carried out by having two emble- 
matical cups of tea, and on the sides two 
attendants ready to bear them to a be- 
fitting rendezvous. 

Among the other things that must be 
put in view as necessary to the conduct of 
community life, are the rubbish receivers. 
Many towns have made an effort to abate 
this nuisance by putting out impressive 
and complicated specimens of the tinner’s 
art with such signs as, ‘Join the Rubbish 
Haters,’ ‘Give It to Me —I Will Take 
It,’ but such repositories, inviting as they 
may be epigramatically, rarely ever make 
a person want to marry the 
town. That these rubbish 
gatherers may be made at- 
tractive as well as permanent 
is well shown in the illustra- 
tion. These containers were 
designed by the town ar- 
chitect and made out of ce- 
ment, with drain holes in the 
bottom to keep them from 
gathering water and thus be- 
coming rallying places for 
mosquitoes. The receivers are 
so heavy that they offer little 
of interest to juvenile Hallow- 
e’en merrymakers. There is 
no danger of waking up to find 
one on the ridgepole of your 
garage. 

There is nothing more aw- 
ful and more hideous in the 
average small town than the 
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police booth. It looks more like a scare- 
crow tomb than a haven of help and ref- 
uge. The accompanying picture shows, 
however, that it can be made attractive. 
The town joined in with the appropriation 
from the Police Department and a serv- 
iceable booth was put up which makes 
the approach to a house pleasant and 
agreeable. 

In addition to the necessities outlined in 
the foregoing, there are many bits of street 
dressing that lend to the charm of a town. 
There must be lights at the station and 
with a little forethought these may be 
objets d’art, instead of eyesores. In the one 
reproduced here, designed by Grosvenor 








Such spots as this make a town attractive. The 
figure is symbolical of the tardy commuter. 


Atterbury, a pleasing touch is given by 
showing a townsman (presumably) trying 
to make the 8:12, while above a crow sits, 
feeling morally confident that the gates 
will be slammed in the tardy one’s face. 





In the middle of the town‘and only a few minutes from the trolley. 





Otherwise a stereotyped electric 
street-light would be placed here. 


In the same style of design, a lantern, 
instead of a glaring globe, is worked out to 
announce the way to the village green. 

Similarly, a holder for the village bird 
announcements was put up. The town 
boasts of an ambitious Audubon Society, 
but, instead of posting the announcements 
on the bulletin board at the post-office, 
a substantial frame was conceived. It is 
rainproof; the top is closed and it has a 
slit in the side for the insertion of new 
memoranda. 

It is the little unexpected things that 
one comes upon on the way to a week-end 
house, that lend to its charm — as, for 
instance, the marble boy, piping to the 
music of a tuneful fountain. 

All the things pictured in this article be- 
long to one city which cares how its houses 
are framed; they cannot be carted off by 
some citizen who suddenly changes his 
mind about charity. 

It is these bits of framing street furni- 
ture — as the architects call them — that 
make a town permanently attractive. By 
adornments such as these a community 
is brought closer together and 
made a unit, instead of re- 
maining a chance collection of 
streets and houses, held to- 
gether by the fire plugs. 

A house, thus set off by an 
attractive frame, makes a 
much more favorable impres- 
sion than one left to tell its 
own story. It has a back- 
ground and surroundings 
which are in keeping with its 
dignity. An impressive house 
bordering on a bleak and bar- 
ren village, where goats and 
ash dumps are the principal 
objects of adornment, is like 
a Gainsborough fastened to 
the wall by carpet tacks. It 
may be an appealing work of 
art in itself, but it lacks the 
enchantment of an approach. 
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A double terrace secures two level lawns for Mr. Finucane. 


Building On a Spokane Hillside 


By MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 


OUSE builders in Spokane, Washington, for a long time 
avoided building on the beautifu! slope that is crossed by 
Seventh and Eighth Avenues. They preferred the flat lots 

in other parts of the city to the rough hillside with outcroppings 

of basalt and irregular evergreen. 

Nor were they convinced when Kirtland Cutter built his first 
house in that very section. The style made them gasp. It was 
half-timbered Elizabethan architecture, with a tile roof. 

“You would never know that it is a new house,’ declared one 
critic. ‘Why, it looks two hundred years old.’ 

They shook their heads, those wise ones, and said this was 
what came of studying in Europe. This was, you must remem- 
ber, a number of years ago when young cities were universally 
suspicious of anything artistic. That delightfully naive trait is 
nearly gone to-day. 

Fortunately for the young architect who had been seduced by 
the loveliness of European homes, there came to Spokane a visi- 
tor, familiar with other architecture than that of our own coun- 
try. He was a man so very famous that when he was taken on 
the usual ‘see-our-city’ trip everyone who owned a vehicle, or 
could hire one, joined the procession. As the cavalcade wound 
through the streets the visitor admired everything with that 
easy cordiality which makes men popular. But when he passed 
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the hillside home which looked two hundred years old, he bent 
forward with unexpected enthusiasm. 

‘That’s the finest house in Spokane,’ he declared 

The oracle had spoken. After that everyone wanted an old- 
looking house on the side of the hill. 

There are great difficulties in running a street around the side 
of a hill. Usually the street lurches unexpectedly into gullies, 
in spite of a worried street department, while the houses on one 
side stand on stilts and on the other side are buried to their chins. 
Seventh Avenue in Spokane is a notable exception. 

The roadway is divided into two parallel sections, the one on 
the upper side being some fifteen feet higher than the one on the 
down side. The high side is buttressed and fenced by a strong, 
rough, retaining wall of the basalt which has been dug out of the 
lower side. This arrangement not only secures a safe roadway in 
spite of the side grade, but, in addition, it brings the divided 
street into symmetrical relation to the houses on the upper and 
lower levels. 

The stately Colonial residence of Mr. Oscar Corbin, for ex- 
ample, is set on a lawn sweeping down to the highest elevation of 
the roadway. The effect is dignified and restful, but, had the 
lawn been obliged to drop fifteen feet more to the lower level, it 
would have been too abrupt. Mr. Cutter and Mr. Corbin were 
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fellow students in Paris. By 
coincidence they both came to 
Spokane to seek their fortunes. 
The imposing mansion which 
one of them, later on, built for 
the other bears witness that both 
found good fortune. 

Mr. Cutter’s own Swiss chalet 
on the lower side of the street, 
meets the opposite problem suc- 
cessfully. Where a conventional 
man would have a front lawn, 
Mr. Cutter has a rock pile. It 
was there originally, and Mr. 
Cutter left it. He turned it into a 
garden with vines and ferns. 
From the second story windows 
you look out onto this mass of 
green as onto a terrace. There is 
another mound, topped by a 
fountain, in the steeply sloping 
back yard which helps to balance 
that grade. The rear of the 
house, which might so easily have 
been one of those hideous base- 
ment exposures, is very lovely. A 
huge poplar on each side frames 
the house, while over-hanging 
eaves, Swiss balconies and hang- 
ing baskets of gay flowers break 
any possible monotony. 

The houses on Seventh and 
Eighth Avenues built by Mr. Cutter are all different in style and 
material. The basalt in which the district abounds has been 
utilized extensively. An especially happy illustration of this is 
found in the garage belonging to the house of Mr. B. L. Gordon. 
The house is in Elizabethan architecture, and is placed well back 
from the road. The grounds in front follow the natural contour 
of the land and preserve the original wildness very cleverly. The 
low retaining wall, topped by thick foliage, is basalt and large 
basalt boulders are left as a part of it. The garage, close to one 
entrance, is also basalt, and harmonizes with the retaining wall 





ington. 








Grotto and pass to upper grounds, showing a novel treatment of a 
garden in two levels on a billside. 


Mr. Kirtland Cutter’ s 
Swiss chalet on the 
lower side of the street 
has for a front lawn 
a small hill of vines, 
| ferns and rock plants. 





Home of R. B. Porter, 
Esq., Spokane, Wasb- 
Looking east 
from lower north ter- 
race showing entrance 
to swimming pool 
from the garden. 


which begins to divide the street 
into two sections right here. 
Modernized Normandy of the 
French farmhouse type was 
chosen for the house of Mr. Pat- 
rick Welsh on Eighth Avenue. 
A stairway walk at the side is a 
clever device for eliminating the 
slipperiness of a steep entrance. 
The next door house belonging 
to Mr. F. J. Finucane is pure 
Elizabethan English. A com- 
paratively flat lawn is secured by 
a double terrace near the house. 
Although Spokane is now proud 
of Mr. Cutter’s work the emotion 
somewhat resembles the nervous 
pride of practical parents for a 
child who is a prodigy. As he 
never does the same thing twice, 
one never knows what he will be 
up to next. For instance, cement 
workers have been accoustomed, 
since the beginning of cement 
sidewalks, to square off pavements 
in right-angled blocks. Later, the 
frost or general wear and tear 
cracks it in criss-crosses. Mr. 
Cutter had the Seventh Avenue 
sidewalk marked off in criss- 
crosses in the first place instead of 
the usual rectangles. The weather 
can never do anything but add to the design already there. 
Few architects would have thought of using the steep hill- 
side on which the house, built for Mr. L. M. Davenport, but 
now owned by Mr. R. B. Porter, in the ingenious manner, in 
which Mr. Cutter did. The rear of the house which might 
have dropped in a sheer fall of retaining wall, like a medieval 
castle, is broken into three levels. Directly back of the house, on 
a level with the ground floor, is a broad terrace, quaintly flag- 
ged and formally turfed. This terrace is really the roof of a 
basement room containing the bathing pool. (Continued on page 234) 














Discoveries in a Living-Room 





By LOUISE CRUICE STURDEVANT 


URNISHING an empty room is like 
starting out on a voyage of discovery. 
One does not know just what inter- 
esting problems will arise along the way, 
one cannot foresee the exact result which 
awaits the labor’s end. If, the explorer is 
further limited by small means, and the 
exigencies of a wandering life, in which 
case only inexpensive furniture that will 
travel well may be bought, then his dis- 
coveries are all the more exciting. 
| refuse to believe in the handicap of 
what may be called comfortable poverty. 
| mean an income sufficient to provide a 
pleasant home, abundant plain focd, and 
even a servant or two, but will not include 
an automobile, restaurant meals, and 
hundred dollar gowns. Perhaps | am a 
little sister to Pollyanna, but, in spite of 
that horrid suspicion, | still assert that | 
have few regrets over what I can’t buy, 
and an enormous enjoyment in discover- 
ing how far my dollars will go. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a charming home can never be 
got by money, but only by taking thought. 
My own requirements seem to narrow 
down to three points, harmony, comfort, 
and individuality. Harmony is perhaps a 
synonym for beauty, but I hesitate to ap- 
ply so noble a word to my simple sur- 





roundings; however, as | enter my rooms, 
they must bring me a quick sense of 
pleasure, and one of the first necessities 
for that is color harmony. Comfort is 
equally important. Never buy a chair 
until you have sat in it! Anyone who has 
been obliged to sit in a chair that did not 
fit will appreciate this. 

Then one must decide on what furniture 
is really necessary to one’s way of life. 
Having satisfied one’s needs and taste, 
the chances are that one has achieved in- 
dividuality as well. Pictures and orna- 


ments emphasize this quality, for they 
often reflect their owner’s travels and ad- 
ventures. By individuality, | might add, 
I do not mean eccentricity, for real indi- 
viduality is a natural expression of one’s 
self, and not something to be struggled for 
and worked out by mental gymnastics. | 
remember a studio living-room in Paris 
where the carpet and hangings were black, 
and the furnishings crimson and gold. It 
was very fascinating, but two such usual 
persons as my husband and I, Potterites 
both, not to say Bromides, would feel like 
Babes in the Wood, if we attempted to live 
in such surroundings. 

We started out like many brides and 
grooms with a few most gratefully re- 
ceived wedding presents. Certainly | 
should never have the courage to enclose 
“No Presents, Please’ with wedding invi- 
tations. After all the individual tax on 
one’s friends is not great, while the ac- 
cumulated sum of their offerings is the 
most enormous help to any young couple 
confronted with the rather staggering 
problem of furnishing a house. Chief 
among our presents was a Cashmere rug, 
which we instantly recognized as the floor 
covering of our living-room. An Oriental 
rug is always a delightful present to re- 

ceive buta 
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Cashmere is 
rather difficult 
to handle in a 
color scheme, 
asits prevailing 
tones are red 
and blue. Ma- 
hogany furni- 
ture would 
have blended 
successfully, 
but being a 
Service family. 
wicker seemed 
our fate; there 
is no substitute 
so light and 
cheap, though 
I do want to 
laugh as | enter 
the living- 
rooms of our 


Green will harmo- 
nize with any 
color, so our two 
armchairs and 
small sofa were 
painted in that 
color. Little voile 
half-curtains were 
sewed together, so 
that the bem of the 
upper gave the ef- 
fectof abroad tuck. 
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Service friends and 
find the inevitable 
wicker. At least | ipa 
had no regrets over ands 
that furniture so apt- ores ge 
ly described as ‘ over- 
stuffed.’ Green will 
harmonize with any 
color, sO our two 
armchairs and small 
sofa were painted in 
that shade. Next 
came the question of 
a chintz for their 
cushions. When 
chintz is to be bought 
it is wise to go to the 
best furniture store, 
where a large assort- 
ment of good quality 
is usually available. 
Cheap chintz is false 
economy. It fades so 
badly and usually the 
colors are so ugly, 
that it would be a 
nightmare to live 
with. In these days 
it is probable that 
chintz will cost at 
least seventy-five 
cents a yard for any- 
thing worth buying, 
and, above all, pos- 
sible to look at. 
Finally, | found one 
of flowers in tones of 
red, blue, tan, and 
lavender, on a back- 
ground of dark green 
leaves, so’ cleverly designed and colored 
that the general effect was soft and neutral 
yet in perfect harmony with the green 
chairs and the red and blue rug. As we 
must always live in rented rooms which 
are already papered, | never have any 
decision to make on that question. I have 
been lucky enough so far to find my rooms 
papered in a kind of warm gray, an unob- 
trusive background for any furnishings. 
If | could have chosen, | should have se- 
lected a leaf-green paper, probably in two 
tones, as green fades easily and a two- 
toned paper wears better; design would 
have been extremely inconspicuous. To 
my mind, a wall-paper should stay upon 
the wall there to serve as a mere back- 
ground; it should not come leaping into 
the middle of the room, cluttering it up 
with colors and ornamentation. 

Having then worked out the general 
color scheme, the next question to answer 
was what furniture we needed. Our chairs 
and sofa I have already indicated, and 
you may be sure they were sat in before 
purchased. In addition, | decided that | 
must have a large and roomy desk with 
plenty of drawers and pigeon holes, a good- 
sized table for a lamp, sewing-basket, 
flowers and magazines, around which we 


Underwood & Underwood 
On the large wall-space over the bookcase hangs a Colonial mirror which, grouped with two silver 
vases below, makes a pleasing centre of interest for this wall. 





could sit and read or work in the evening, 
and a bookcase. Whether or not books 
are a practical possession for gypsies, we 
knew we could not live without them. 
The desk that best suited my purpose was 
of Colonial type, with a top that let down 
revealing such an array of cubby-holes 
that even its untidy possessor would be 
lured to an attempt at neatness, while 
beneath were three spacious drawers. It 
was of mahogany, quite plain in line, and 
it broke every canon of Service furniture, 
as it was both large and heavy, but | felt 
that I might permit myself one infraction, 
especially as it added so much to the 
family comfort. So far the poor dear, 
having lost only two knobs, has stood up 
well under its journeyings. A gate-legged 
table went well with the Colonial desk, 
and had the added attraction of being 
foldable. 

Our white-enameled bookcase is really 
very cleverly constructed, thanks to the 
ingenuity of a Marine carpenter. Two 
long boards fit neatly into two end sec- 
tions by means of projections at top and 
bottom. These projections fit into holes in 
the end pieces and are held in place by 
wooden pins. A middle section giving 
sdlidity to the top and bottom boards is 





screwed into place. 
Shelves are slipped 
into grooves in the 
end and middle sec- 
tions and we have a 
bookcase seven feet 
long, three feet high, 
and divided into two 
sections of three 
Shelves each, which, 
when we want to 
move, disolves itself 
conveniently into 
nine flat boards, four 
large screws and 
eight wooden pins. 

Our presents com- 
pleted the furnish- 
ings; amahogany pie- 
crust tea-table whose 
top thoughtfully 
turns down, a rush- 
bottomed desk chair, 
its back and legs 
painted black, and 
two other small ma- 
hogany tables suited 
for lamps, ash-trays 
and like aids to com- 
fort. In arranging 
any room | always 
include a waste bas- 
ket, and try to place 
the chairs conven- 
iently near a lamp 
and a handy table on 
which is an ash-tray. 
My husband believes 
that the test of a 
devoted wife is the 
number of ash-trays in the home; so natu- 
rally they play a conspicuous part in our 
dwelling-places. After all, it is remember- 
ing such little details that makes a home 
out of a lodging place. 

Thus we had the nucleus of our living- 
room. Of course, any real room is a crea- 
ture capable of development, and ours has 
added to itself a couch. As | am describ- 
ing a modern apartment, | don’t have to 
tell you that this accomodates our guests ; 
but, even more important, we find it a de- 
lightful refuge after a busy day, where the 
weary one can stretch out full length, soft 
pillows supporting the especially weak 
spots, a lamp nearby illuminating one’s 
book, the ash-tray in easy reach, and thus 
ensconced one can spend a thoroughly 
restful evening reading. The couch is cov- 
ered in green rep, the same shade as the 
leaves of the chintz. For the pillows 1! 
thought I had a particularly clever in- 
spiration. What genius invented the 
proverbs, especially that one about the 
proximity of pride to a fall! With a piece 
of chintz in hand | bought some strips of 
poplin to match the different colors there- 
in, one for each pillow, leaf-green, tan, 
lavender, French blue, and reddish rose. 
| had all the thrills (Continued on page 234) 
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The Home of Mr. and Mrs. T. G. Winter 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
By HARRIET S. FLAGG 


Jackson and Stone, Architects 


A house designed on the long, low, hospitable lines of the English cottage. 
the lighter foliage of elms and oaks. 


HEN an American makes his first visit to Europe, when 

for the first time he inspects foreign cities, scenery, and 

sights he has heard and read about, he is apt to meet with 
some disappointments. It would be manifestly impossible for 
everything in Europe to live up to the passionate praises of 
poets, enthusiastic admirers, and press agents. 

Seldom, however, does one hear of English homes failing to 
please. They are as quaint, stately, or picturesque as the most 
imaginative American fancies them. The vicarage, for example, 
proves so startlingly like the descriptions he has read, that it al- 
most appears like a piece of painted stage scenery. So does the 
Georgian manor house in its park, and the ivy-grown castle. 
Most picturesque, perhaps, is the Ann Hathaway type of thatch- 
ed cottage, with its blossoming garden of old-fashioned posies, 
its shade trees, and spicy boxwood hedge. 

That the cottages of England are the inspiration for many at- 
tractive American homes of to-day is clearly evident. Motor 
through the residential districts of cities, or through town and 
country, and you will observe charming houses and surround- 
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The evergreen planting on the hillside contrasts its solid greenery with 


ing grounds patterned after English domestic architecture. 

The French chateau, the Italian villa, the Swiss chalet, and the 
Greek temple have not, as it were, taken out United States 
naturalization papers. They may be perfect in style, but they 
never cease to remind one of their foreign birth. On the other 
hand, the informal English type of home fits our need, democra- 
tic traditions, and landscape so well, that it is not surprising that 
it has become easily Americanized. 

The residence of Mr. and Mrs. T. G. Winter of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, illustrates the agreeable informality of the modern 
home designed on the long, low, hospitable lines of the English 
cottage. In order to keep within the English tradition, and 
achieve the mellow, ‘belonging-to-the-land’ effect, so notice- 
able in England, the house and its surroundings were planned 
at the same time. 

Mrs. Winter is president of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The plans and policies which govern the activities of 
something like two million club women in the United States are 
often formulated and perfected in a small study on the second 
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floor of the home, illus- 
trated here. 

The house is placed in 
a delightful location on 
a small hilltop facing a 
Venetian-like lagoon 
which connects two lakes 
in Minneapolis’ beautiful 
‘Lake of the Isles’ resi- 
‘dence district. The liv- 
ing-room and sun-porch 
have a wonderful view 
over a parkway, especial- 
ly lovely when the sun- 
set colors the placid la- 
goon with crimson and 
gold or tints it with pale 
pastel shades. 

Mr. Winter, who is 
an Englishman, naturally 
endowed with a love for 
gardening, found on this 
hillside an opportunity 
for some interesting land- 
scape gardening. 

The topsoil was taken 
off before grading the 
hill, and caréfully put 
back on completion of the work. The foundations were com- 
pleted a year before the house was built. At that time trees and 
shrubs were also set out. As the house was being built the trees 
and plants were taking root, so that the first spring after the 
structure was finished it had little of that bareness which so often 
characterizes new houses for a year or two. There were not many 
trees on the site so that forty full-grown trees were transplanted 
from the shores of a lake twenty miles away. Some of these were 
evergreens which were chosen for the contrast their darker, more 
solid greenery makes with the lighter foliage of elms and oaks. 
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This is not a conservatory with a few potted palms and geraniums, but a real greenhouse; 
small perhaps, but provided with special heating and watering systems. 
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Care was especially 
given to planting around 
the garage driveway. The 
garage is incorpcrated 
into the house. The own- 
ers, however, believe that 
a garage is a utilitarian 
feature that should not 
be in evidence any more 
than the drying-yard, 
so they took utmost pains 
to plant shrubbery and 
trees in such a way as to 
conceal the garage. 

To make sure that the 
house would have the 
desired low, cozy effect 
ef the English cottage 
the owners made a small 
model to scale from the 
architect’s drawings. 
Green _blotting-papers 
served as the roof and 
laundry boxes for the 
house proper. The neu- 
tral tone of the paste- 
board approximated 
closely the color of the 
stucco exterior finish. Doors and windows were painted on to 
make certain the windows were placed where they would not only 
be the most desirable for the interior arrangement, but to give 
the best exterior effect. The little model was then set upon a pile 
of sand proportioned to the model as the real hill would be to the 
actual house, and the location of walks, driveway, and shrubbery 
traced in the sand. 

The interior reflects the modern tendency toward compact- 
ness. The rooms are designed and arranged to simplify house- 
work. In fact, simplified housekeeping is (Continued on page 240) 
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One end of the living-room has been furnished as a library with built-in bookcases, and with furniture best suited to its purpose. 








This photograph shows how the mass of the house has been simplified and dignified. The gambrel has been shingled, and 
in color it matches the roof. The shallow dormers are practical without offending, and the overhang is not oppressive. 


The Old Order Changeth 


An Interesting Alteration at Sudbury, Massachusetts 


CHARLES H. WAY, Architect 


Less than fifty years ago this house was inflicted upon the town of Sudbury, 

Massachusetts —a grotesque house into which good building material and 

misguided labor were thrown. Except for the discard of one bay window, 
the exterior of the old house is carried into the new one practically whole. 
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This snug little ped is pretentious enough for the 
house and helped to solve the problem of some very 
steep stairs in the hall. Very cordial are its knocker, 
its more practical electric bell, and the watchful old 
lantern to light the path for us on a dark night. 
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The living-room 
is one of the 
pleasantest rooms 
on the first floor, 
running back into 
the ell far enough 
to give a feeling 
of space a-plenty. 
The fireplace end 
of the room is a 
comfortable one, 
and the bookcases 
either side the 
mantel give a dig- 
nified and home- 
like note. The 
delicate detail of 
the mantel, and 
the woodwork 
above, are ex- 
amples of how 
much skill and 
care can beautify 
with just wood 
and white paint. 
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This elevation 
with its space and 
substantial look, 
makes us feel that, 
after all, it is 
‘possible to do 
something with 
almost anything.’ 
The first floor has 
the original kitch- 
en, office, laundry 
and woodshed re- 
arranged into a 
good working 
plan. The smail 
greenhouse opens 
out of the kitchen. 
The stone terrace 
has an awning for 
cover. This is 
ample for the hot 
summer days, 


- and can be pulled 


back on a Novem- 

ber day if one 

wants a nap in 
the sun. 








THE VIEW FROM OUR PORCH 


THE FORLORN HOPE OF LOWER BUILDING COSTS 


HILE the Building Trade Unions have been striking for 

higher wages, the public has been striking for lower 

building costs. The result has been comparative stagna- 
tion in the building industry, with a constantly increasing need of 
more houses. Neither strike can be said to be broken, but the 
futility of continuing them is gradually being recognized, and the 
tide has distinctly turned, the fundamental influences all point- 
ing to an increase in building. Building activity has already been 
resumed in many parts of the country, Usually on an open-shop 
basis at reduced wages and increased efficiency, and although the 
costs of building materials have not fallen as much as the costs of 
other commodities, they have fallen enough to encourage keen 
investors to build. The question, therefore, is whether it is wise 
to continue to postpone building through hopeof still lower build- 
ing costs. 


N order to restore the proportion of families to houses to that 
of 1914, it will not only be necessary to resume building on a 
normal pre-war scale in order to take care of the natura! in- 
crease of population, the three thousand or more immigrants arriv- 
ing daily, and the normal decrease of houses due to fire and other 
causes, but, in addition, it will be necessary to build between one 
and two million houses to take up the slack of the last four years. 
Until this is done, it is impossible to see how market or rental 
values of property can return to their pre-war level, and it is 
difficult to see how, under the most favorable conditions, this can 
be accomplished in less than ten years. The cessation of building 
during the last four years has naturally resulted in a decrease in 
production of building materials and a reduction in the ranks of 
the skilled mechanics in the building trades. Although renewal 
of activity might make it possible to keep some of the prices of 
building materials down through making it possible for factories 
to work at full capacity, it can hardly be expected that further 
reductions will be made, in view of the great shortage, as well as 
on account of the increasing demand of foreign countries for our 
building materials, and the prospects are that prices will increase, 
although probably not to prior heights. Costs may continue to 
fall here and there for various reasons, but it is believed that such 
fluctuations from now on will be local. 

In spite of these facts, the public still hopes for a further re- 
duction in costs by increased efficiency in labor and by changes in 
the rules and practices of labor unions, which will tend to increase 
rather than to restrict output. There is no doubt that such 
changes would benefit the members of the labor unions fully as 
much as they would the public, but they can be effected only, 
more or less gradually, through education, and nothing more can 
be gained by prolonging the public strike against building. The 
public can still continue its fight for a true open shop; it cannot 
hope to increase the efficiency of labor by non-employment. 


T is also true that the public rightly hopes to break any com- 
binations in restraint of trade by the manufacturers or 
dealers in building materials which may be keeping up 

prices artificially. The worst of such combinations is where 
certain economies in construction are prevented by forcing the 
use of more expensive materials than are necessary. Every effort 
to break such combinations should be continued, and building 
codes should be improved and standardized. But here again, if 
the public tries to wait until all these evils are corrected, it will 
be the greatest sufferer. 

The one thing that will most reduce the cost of housing is the 
building of more houses. So long as the production remains less 
than normal, so long will the cost of housing increase. The more 
houses that are built the cheaper they can be built, and the less 


will be the increase in market and rental values. Further de- 
lay can result, sooner or later, only in governmental or municipal 
aid, which, in turn, can result only in still further increasing the 
cost of housing, although it may do so only indirectly through 
taxation. 


NE of the present deterrents to construction of houses is 
restrictive rent legislation, or the public protest against 
increased rentals. It results in restricting the only nat- 

ural relief from the malady it is intended to alleviate. It means 
continued over-crowding, and an increasing scarcity of housing 
accommodations. No one wishes to pay more rent, but until 
rentals are allowed to reach a fair ratio to reconstruction costs, 
the speculative builder will be slow in resuming business; and it 
is to him that the people, particularly those who rent houses, 
must look for relief. 

The question is, do the people of this country really want more 
houses and the resulting benefits? Last year they spent over 


$3,500,000,000 (wholesale prices) for the purchase of automobiles - 


and accessories, and ran and maintained over 9,000,000 automo- 
biles, at doubtless as great a cost, and there has been no sign of 
any decrease in demand for them, or of any strike against the 
prices asked. It is interesting to note that the building shortage a 
year ago was estimated as valued at $3,500,000,000. When the 
people want houses as much as they do automobiles, they will 
stop their strike against the cost of building. es 

If the public does not wish to pay even more for housing than 


at present, the sooner it realizes that the tide has turned and that | 


the bottom of construction costs has. been reached and passed, 
the sooner it will have the relief that it wants from higher costs. 
Every family which can possibly do so should own its own home 
and should consider whether it is n’t better.to build now than to 
wait in a forlorn hope of lower prices. 


TRIFLES 


T is hard to say whether people to-day are paying too much 
attention to trifles or not enough. A perfectly nice person 
may call on you, and, fatal error, make a mistake in gram- 

mar! That, of course, is a trifle. The visitor may still ,be a 
good, wholesome person to know, and a useful member of society. 

And yet, these trifles make their impression. 
practise is the thing we learn to do, and the thing we learn to do 
makes us what we are. 

Trifles? Start at home: that cracked mirror; the handle off 
the bureau drawer; the little tear at the edge of the window 
curtain; the string off the shade in the dining-room, so that you 
have to climb on a chair every morning to pull it down; fly- 


specks on the electric-light bulbs; butter-dish serving as lid for * 


the sugar-bowl; nail on the side of the big chair for someone’s 
clothes to tear on; back-yard full of junk; hinge off the gate; 
shutters wanting paint. 

These are some of the common tantalizers in almost evety 
house. How many dispositions would preserve their normal 
quota of sugar if all these things were fixed! Someone said, 
‘Trifles make perfection, and perfection is no trifle.’ F 

Regard each little thing in your own home or town as related 
to your own convenience and your own standard of attractive- 
ness. Do they form, as near as possible, the ideal place for you 
to develop, and for your children? What are you, as a represen- 
tative of this community, going to do about it? 

We are all responsible for ourselves, for our own thoughts and 
acts. Stop vaguely wondering if things are going to be better. 
Make them, better. Mentalize your own town, your own house, 
your own self, and decide on the touches, the trifling things that 
will make for betterment. ; 4 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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ARTS | and I] illustrated horizontal 

and arched designs for the door head; 

Part II] shows different kinds of ped- 
iments and gables. 

As an applied decoration on the facade, 
the pediment has more interest than a 
straight lintel, and combines with the 
general design more readily than an arch. 
But if the main cornice of the house em- 
bodies a gable or pediment, the same treat- 
ment should be avoided in the doorway, or 
else care must be taken to make the con- 
struction of the doorhead harmonize 
perfectly with the sloping lines above. 


Colonial Doorways. 


By LOUIS GRANDGENT 
Photographs by S. Bruce Elwell 
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A segmental form of pedi- 
ment. Note that the curved cor- 
nice 1s broken back slightly, in 
the centre, to avoid a heavy 
effect. The architraves and 
pilasters, with pedestals and 
rich capitals, are well propor- 
tioned. Interest 1s added to the 
design by the door pattern. 


The wide door, with straight 
top-light, completely fills the 
rectangular frame. A splendid 
design, executed in wood, but 
marked as a stone treatment by 
the strong reveal and decorative 
quoins. The entablature is in- 
geniously contrived to give fine 
proportion. 


A fine example of applied 
gable or pediment treatment. 
The order is classic in pro- 
portion and detail, and the 
semicircular top light fits into 
the pediment. The modillions 
add to the elegance, while good 
reveals accentuate the feeling of 
solidity. 
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There are several kinds of pediments, 
but the pointed form is the only one that 
lends itself to projection, so as to form a 
porch. In general, this type of porch is 
less effective than the horizontal treat- 
ment illustrated in Part II. However, 
several fine examples are shown here. 

The splendid Colonial doorways were 
the handiwork of real craftsmen, who 
followed good precedents, and observed 
and experimented as they built. To pro- 
duce as good an effect by modern mechan- 
ical methods is a problem that calls for 
special appreciation and technical skill. 




















September 1921 THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


























This illustrates the gable 
form of porch with open 
front, and semicircular fan- 
light filling the door head. 
Accessories like the blinds, 
foot-scraper, and flag- pole 
add materially to the efject 
of an entrance. 


This doorway—a_ rather 
quaint reproduction of a 
Georgian type, originally 
executed in stone — shows 
another variation in ap- 
plied pediment forms. This 
motive is wide enough for 
double doors, and is capa- 
ble of great richnesss and 
dignity. 
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A quaint, original porch design. 


in the photograph above. 
deep projection in proportion to its width. 


The closed pediment 
has a firmer architectural feeling than the open gable shown 
This porch bas an unusually 


Enclosed vestibule, with pitched roof and pediment front. 
lt has a generous feeling of hospitality and forms a mas- 
sive motive, adapted to a broad, simple fagade. This form 
of entrance bas much to recommend it in a cold climate. 















The Diary of a Garden that Grew 


By ESTHER BAILEY 








AS ever a sum- 
mer so loath to 
depart as the 
summer of 1920? Sep- 
tember slipped into 
October, quite forget- 
ting the usual warning 
of the Old Farmer’s 
Almanac for its latter 
days: ‘About this time 
look out for frost.’ The 
first week of October 
brought the first touch 
of frost, but it was only 
a touch in our garden; 
just the tips of the ten- 
der bean leaves curled 
and blackened, but the 
crop was not harmed. 
We heeded the warning 
and gathered the vines, 
sorting out the fresh 
pods for the last taste 
of string beans, and 
placing the ripened. 
ones in a thin layer on 
the barn chamber floor © 
to dry. Again the season halted, and not till the very last days 
of the month came the killing frost to which the tomato vines 
succumbed. We had gathered lima beans on October 22, and 


Darling 





Plot V. Looking south. 


last rite — the lighting 
of the funeral pyre. 
The dried shocks of 
corn formed the base, 
and the feathery 
plumes of asparagus, 
which had been cut 
and piled a month be- 
fore, with their vivid 
orange-red berries still 
clinging to the yel- 
lowed branches, the 
crown. The smoke 
curled upward, the 
flames leaped high, and 
soon only a pile of 
ashes and charred 
roots remained. 

On November 21, the 
first blanket of snow 
was laid gently over the 
bare scarred earth. 
The garden had begun 
its long winter sleep. 

‘While the earth re- 
maineth, seedtime and 
harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and day and night shall not cease. 


RECEIPTS — OCTOBER 




















ripe tomatoes up to October 30. Thus the work of storing Beans, ee <e $ ” Peal : Ibs. $ .20 
was somewhat lessened, as we continued to supply the table “ String ee a Kohirabi 18“ "8s 
directly from the field, and most of the storing was carried over _ Beets 6 Ibs. .45 Tomatoes 32 Ibs. 2.95 
into November Brussels Sprouts 2 quarts .40 Tomatoes, green 2 pecks .50 
, Cabbage 1 .20 ‘Turnips 2 lbs. .10 
Beans: Carrots 2 Ibs. 15 
a Cauliflower 1 lb. .25 
They were fully dried in the same way as the September CTOP, — Gelery PoC) Py $12.85 
later shelled and placed on a shelf in the attic in labeled paper 
bags Disbursements 
‘ None 
Cabbage: 
The roots and outer leaves were removed. Each head was | Receipts — NovemMBeR 
wrapped in paper to prevent wilting and well buried in dried Beans, Shelled 1 quart = $ .30— Kohlrabi 16 Ibs. $ .80 
7 ae ‘eae : Brussels Sprouts 8 quarts 1.60 Parsnips 3 pecks 2.50 
leaves in a bin in the barn. For storing intospringatrench out of — *Cabbage * 2.80  *Rutabagas 5 3.00 
doors would have been better. ——— 35 Ibs 2.80 *Turnips 13 Ibs.’ .65 
auliflower 2 .50 
Celery: *Celery go “ 18.00 $33.45 
A pit was dug about 6 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, and 3 ft. deep under ~~ 13“ -20 * Includes pe ad used and in 
cover in an unused woodshed. Hay was placed in the bcttom, “"“'Y® 4 = — 
upon which the roots were set upright, and packed as closely as Disbursements 
possible. A cover of boards and matting was placed over the top. Nove 
Celeriac: Recerpts For Season May — Novemser, 1920 
The roots were transplanted entire into a box of moist sand, Cash Sales Gifts Own Table Total 
. T May $3.69 $ .84 $11.82 $16.35 
and placed in the vegetable cellar. ped 4.08 “1s 23.07 27.26 
: July 4.55 85 29.25 34.65 
Brussels Sprouts: ‘on i ic a a Ss 
The roots were transplanted entire into boxes of moist earth — Sept. <ee 27.65 29.65 
and left in the barn, as ordinary freezing does no harm. Oct. .60 12.25 12.85 
Ticeastiias Nov. 1.25 23.20 33.45 
$22.28 $2.92 $156.57 $190.77 


The tops were cut to one inch of the crown, the roots packed in 


boxes with alternate layers of sand and placed in the vegetable 
DiIsBURSEMENTS FOR SEASON Marcu — AUGUST, 1920 





cellar. seis $5.65 
Turnips: Th April 22.43 
Retabagas: e same as Carrots. May 13.06 
June 9.10 

Parsnips: The same as carrots. July 1.00 
About a peck was left in the ground to be dug next spring. int, a 
On a crisp, clear day, after several days of sunshine, came the $52.64 
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O you remember the ‘Apology for Idlers’ so comfortably 
suggested by Robert Louis Stevenson? ‘Perpetual de- 
votion to what a man calls his business is only sustained 

by perpetual neglect of many other things; and it is not by any 
means certain that a man’s business is the most important thing 
Comfortable philosophy that appeals to us all! 

Collecting old furniture, old china, old brass, minia- 
tures, and snuff-boxes, ‘any old thing,’ has long 
had an interest for persons possessed 
of good taste and discernment. 

The collecting of these things 
has been specialized, and each 
in turn has been relegated to 
the realm of the unattain- 
able as the material has 


he has to do.” 


become more scarce. 

The world has been 
thoroughly searched 
for these ‘things of 
beauty.” They have 
become rare as they 
have been secured for 
private and_ public 
collections, and we 
have to turn to some- 
thing else, to find new 
objects of interest. 

The millionaire col- 
lector may find what 


he wants by buying directly from one of the large antique dealers, 
but | pity him — he does not know what he is missing. 

He does not experience the interest and excitement of hunting 
from place to place, or the thrill at the end of a day when, 
through a dim and dusty window one sees something ‘that looks 
likeit;’ all the finesse and diplomacy that have to be used to show 
that one is not too anxious; taking home the article, living with it, 
loving it more and more because it was dearly bought. 

Have you ever experienced it? 

Collecting old American pressed glass is still in its infancy. 
One of the great English collectors and an authority, James Yox- 
all, says, ‘Always collect the coming thing, not what other people 
are collecting at the moment.’ 

It is necessary to know old glass, to prove its genuineness; a 
French collector says, ‘If you need some mark to distinguish the 
truth before you accept it, why not also require a second mark to 
verify that the first mark is genuine?’ 

The latter part of the eighteenth century saw the beginning of 


this industry. In the 
‘new’ American Cy- 
clopedia, published 
in 1862, we find the 
following informa- 
tion: ‘The first glass 
factory in the United 
States of which we 
have a precise ac- 
count, was built by 
Robert Hewes of 
Boston, Massachu- 
setts, in the town of 
Temple, New Hamp- 
shire, in 1780.’ 


From the informa-: 


tion left us by H. A. 





On Collecting Pressed Glass 


By HELEN LYMAN 


Biood, historian of that town, it appears that the works were lo- 
cated there on account of the cheapness of fuel (wood being used) 
and of labor. Some of these manufactured articles, of a greenish 
color, are still preserved. A large circular plate, of a green color, 
was presented by Mr. Hewes to Harvard University. 

By act of the general court of March 30, 1781, Mr. Hewes was 

authorized to issue lottery tickets, and by their sale 

raise the required capital! 
From a reference to this subject by 
George Washington, in his diary, it 
seems that glass was being made 

in New Haven as early as 1789. 
We all know that glass is 

made by fusing together 
sand or silica, with lime, 

potash, or soda. The 
primitive workman 
took a lump of this 
molten stuff upon the 
end of a blow-pipe, 
into which he blew 
until the article be- 
came the desired 

shape —a caraffe, a 

goblet, a sugar-bowl, 

a vinegar cruet, or 

something similar. 

It was then put in- 

to a press and came 

out the finished article. There was no cutting on it, as at the pres- 

ent time, and although there is a dull brilliance due to the mate- 

rial used, it cannot compete, in effect, with the brilliancy of mod- 
ern cut glass, but that is one of the charms of the old glass. 

The flat articles, plates, sauce-plates, and so forth, were pressed 
from sheets of glass, previously rolled to required thickness. 

When the blow-pipe was severed from the molten mass, a 
rough end was the result, called the ‘pontil end,’ and it is this 
roughness, found at the base of the old glass, that is of aid to the 
collector. 

Pieces with such a mark are almost sure to be genuine, and al- 
ways are old. 

The greater the roughness of this break, the older the piece of 
glass. 

The old sugar-shaker shown here has a large rupture on the out- 
side and a lump of glass on the inside. It has a perforated 
pewter top, and is one of my oldest pieces. 

It is the ‘ pontil end’ for which collectors are told to look. Often 
it is a mere rupture of 
the end, sometimes a 
convex lump. 

The next marks 
to look for, are the 
scratches, nicks, and 
roughness on the base 
of the article. 

The scratches may 
be seen only with a 
magnifying glass, but 
they are there if the 
piece is old. 

They may be very 
few and very dim it 
the article has been 
(Continued on page 242) 











The dark mahogany table makes a fitting background for the Canton china and quaint pressed 
glass. Individual dishes for salted nuts were originally cup-plates, beloved of our tidy ancestors. 


The lion ‘ couchant’ of old frosted glass on top of the butter dish is a beautiful piece of molding. 
The cake-dish in the centre is apple-green glass, and under a soft light, glows like emeralds. 
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Morse’s ‘ Japanese Homes,’ 


4 accounts of million-dollar palaces. 





Group I. House plans and illustrations for practical suggestions. 


American Country Houses of To-day. Each of the five volumes of 
this annual is complete in itself and gives a series of plans and 
views of many modern homes, both large and small, from 
different parts of the United States. The average of the 
selections is very good and many suggestions for arrange- 
ments of plans, use of varied material, interior decoration 
and garden design are shown. 

Home Builders’ Plan Book 1921. This contains fifty special honor 
designs from the competition for four, five, and six-room 
houses. Though not photographs of constructed work, there 
are many helpful ideas for those who wish an artistic and 
well-planned small home. Complete working drawings may 
also be obtained for each design. 

The Work of Charles A. Platt. This monograph with plans and 
photographs of fine estates illustrates the work of one of our 
leading domestic architects. An excellent antidote for the 
mail-order, cardboard house or ready-to-wear, snappy bun- 
galow. 

Country Houses by Aymar Embury. This is charming collec- 
tion of photographs of smaller houses and as a supplement 
to the designs by Mr. Platt illustrates the best types of con- 
temporary home architecture. 

The Honest House — R. R. Goodnow and R. Adams. Varied 
helpful hints, well illustrated with sketches, plans and pho- 
tographs. Not a reference book of complete plans but 
worth study by the amateur. 

Types of Housing for Shipbuilders — U.S. Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, and Report of the U.S. Housing 
Corporation, Vol. II, were both prepared and published at 
considerable expense by the Federal Government after the 
war. It was expected that they would be a means of offering 
to the public the results of the experience and experiments 
resulting from group-housing undertaken as a war measure. 
The designs were prepared for different climates and mate- 
rials and many are really successful studies of the small 
single or double house. These volumes are not in general 

circulation, but may be obtained from Senators or Repre- 
sentatives at Washington. 

Architectural Magazines. Aside from the files of the House Beauti- 
ful, those of the more technical journals, such as Architec- 
ture and the Architectural Forum, Record, and Review, contain 
endless reproductions of the best modern houses as well as 
commercial and public buildings. After inspection at .a 
Public Library, back numbers may be selected and obtained 
from the publishers. 


Group II. Studies of various styles and special types of design. 

The Georgian Period — This might be called the Architects’ 
Bible of Colonial Architecture in the United States and with 
its photographs and measured drawings forms an encyclo- 
pedia of this appropriate and reliable style. 


Books for Home-Builders 


A Five-Foot Shelf of Volumes on the Design of Modern Houses 


An architect was asked to compile a list of books on house-building for the ‘House 
Beautiful’ readers. It was agreed that historical treatises like Violet le Duc’s ‘His- 
toire de I Habitation Humaine,’ or studies of totally foreign types like Professor E. S. 
or technical volumes like Kidder’s ‘Handbook’ on con- 
struction were not to be included. The next process of elimination covered the extremes 
of cost. The list was not to include, on the one hand, the three-room model farm, 
blueprints of which may be obtained from Uncle Sam for the asking, or, on the other, 
The titles have been separated in two main 
divisions: the first including those wherein an entire house, including plans and 

elevations may be studied, and the second specializing in decorative treatment. 





Brick Architecture of the Colonial Period in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia — L. A. Coffin and A. C. Holden; Colonial Architec- 
ture of Maryland, Pennsylvania and Virginia—J. E. 
Chandler; Examples of Domestic Colonial Architecture in 
New England — J]. E. Corner and E. E. Soderholtz, are 
three excellent volumes of photographs of historic treasures 
of the eighteenth century. They contain examples which 
can always be studied with profit. 

Mansions of England in the Olden Times — Nash. Drawings. 

Domestic Architecture in England During the Tudor Period — 
Garner and Stratton. Photographs and drawings. 

Architecture of the Renaissance in England — Gotch. 
graphs and drawings. 

Later Renaissance Architecture in England — Belcher and Macart- 
ney. Photographs and drawings. 

Small Houses of the Late Georgian Period — Ramsey. Photographs. 

The Architecture, Decoration and Furniture of Robert and James 
Adam — Engravings. 

Robert Adam and His Brothers — Swarbrick. Photographs. 

Small Country Houses of To-day — Weaver. 

Formal Gardens of England and Scotland — H. |. Triggs. 
graphs and: drawings, including much architecture. 

Gardens for Small Country Houses —G. Jekyll and L. Weaver. 

The list above gives an excellent survey of British home 
building in chronological order. The two books on gardens 
have been added as they illustrate many of the more inti- 
mate details which give the English suburban and country 
houses so much of their charm. 

Farm Houses, Manor Houses, Minor Chateaux and Small Churches 
in France — R. A. Cram. 

The Minor Chateaux and Manor Houses of France — Newhall. 

L’ Art Architectural en France — Rouyer and Darcel. 

Palais, Chateaux, Hotels et Maisons de France — C. Sauvageot. 

Motifs Historiques — C. Daly. 

Architecture, Decoration et Ameublement — R. Pfnor. 

Palais de Versailles et des Trainons — P. Favier. 

The list above will give a general introduction to the 
domestic architecture of France which is not included in the 
doughboys’ idea of the peasants’ cramped village nor the 
ostentatious interpretation found in the hotel and theatre 
lobbies of our cities. 

Smaller Italian Villas and Farmhouses — G. Lowell. 

The Art of Garden Design in Italy — H. |. Triggs. 

Old Venetian Palaces — T. Okey. 

Renaissance Architecture and Ornament in Spain — A. N. Pren- 
tice. 

Renaissance Architecture of Central and Northern Spain — A. 
Whittlesey. 

Old Houses in Holland — S. R. Jones. 

These six titles are but a hint of the range of references 
which should be available, and, if libraries or architects near- 
by cannot loan them, the bookdealers should be consulted. 


Photo- 
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Ghe Gallerie 
of” Suggestion 


















































FJ. KEGEL. 


HOSE to whom Furniture means more than merely 

an article of utility, will find this establishment 
an inexhaustible source of inspiration in planning the 
furnishment of either an entire house or a single room, 
however simple or elaborate the requirements. 


A stroll through these interesting Galleries will 

reveal countless suggestions not likely to be met 
with elsewhere. For each object in this varied 
collection of beautiful Cabinetry betrays that 
indefinable touch of the artisan who works in the spirit 
as well as the woods of the celebrated cabinetmakers 
of olden times. 


Here one may not only acquire Furniture and 

decorative accessories which will impart distinction 
to their surroundings, but may avail oneself of the 
practical knowledge of an organization which for 
half a century has proven itself qualified to render 
aid in the carrying out of any decorative scheme. 
The policy of moderate prices always maintained by 
this establishment was never more strongly in evidence 
than it is today. 


De luxe prints of attractive interiors, simple or 
elaborate as desired, gratis upon request. 


New York Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


41(-421 MADISON AVENUE 


48='-49™' Streets ~ ~ New York City 
Formerly of West 324 Street 


: :  Qhtiquities 
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N the case of most hardy 
perennial flowers it is high- 
ly important to plant them 

at the season of the year when 
growth is dormant, in order 
that the transfer of the roots 
from one place to another may 
be made with as little shock as possible. Irises and peonies are 
two types of flowers which have a resting season late in summer 
and early in autumn, and this is the time when they should be 
replanted. The normal cycle of yearly growth with these flow- 
ers is that of a dormant period in summer, a preparation for 
spring growth of roots in autumn, a rapid growth of roots and 
leaves in early spring, and a profusion of flowers in early summer 
followed by a period of the development of the seed-pods and of 
the development of new crowns and roots through the energy 
gathered by leaves from the sunlight. Late in summer these 
leaves turn brown and wither, to a greater or less extent, and the 
resting period begins. 

From this brief summary it readily appears that to take up the 
peony roots in early spring, when they are just ready to start 
into their growth of fine roots and of tender shoots, is to endan- 
ger the development for the entire season. In fact, experienced 
gardeners claim that one will get results better by transferring 
the plants the following autumn. Consequently, anyone who 
wants an adequate display of this hardy perennial, which has 
well been called the king of flowers, should plan now for it. 

The peony is one of those plants which reaches its full devel- 
opment only after it has been growing in a given position for 
several years. Consequently, in preparing the bed where it is to 
be placed one should take into consideration the fact that the 
supply of plant food for several years is to be provided before the 
roots are set out. ‘The best way is to dig out a wide trench to a 
depth of eighteen inches and fill this in with a rich compost of 
soil and leaf mold or other vegetable humus so that the roots 
will have an abundant supply of nutriment from year to year. 
There is practically no danger of getting the soil too rich with 
organic fertilizers, although the upper layer in which the roots 
are directly plunged should be rich, loamy soil. It is well to set 
the roots so that the crowns are two or three inches below the 
surface, and, having done this, to leave them until the ground 
freezes, after which they should be covered with a light mulch. 

It is well known that 
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By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 
Peonies for Autumn Planting 


of varieties of this plant. 

Peony flowers vary greatly 
in their colors, the tones rang- 
ing from white through all pos- 
sible tints and shades of red, 
violet, lilac, and purple. They 
also vary marvelously in form 
from the single to the wholly double blossoms. The best au- 
thorities classify them into eight groups, according to different 
phases of flower structure. A brief summary of these groups will 
help to an understanding of the types listed in the catalogues. 

The single peonies are those flowers in which there is a ring of 
a few broad petals, inside of which are rings of pollen-bearing 
stamens with a mass of seed-bearing pods or carpels in the mid- 
dle. In many respects these single peonies are among the most 
delicate and beautiful of the entire group, and their beauty is 
sure to appeal to every lover of simplicity in flowers. 

The Japanese peonies are similar to the single ones except that 
some of the stamens have begun to turn into petals. The stems 
or filaments of the stamens are widened into pollen-bearing 
anthers and take on various abnormal forms. The test of this 
type is that none of the stamens have become entirely petaloid, 
each having some remnant of an anther at its tip. The variety 
called Mikado is an appropriately named example in this class. 

The Anemone-flowered peonies are so called because of their 
resemblance to the Japanese anemones, and they are set beyond 
the Japanese type in that the stamens have become largely trans- 
formed into petals and have lost the remnants of the anthers. 

The semi-double peonies include certain varieties in which one 
can find all stages of the change from stamen to petal. There are 
likely to be many regular stamens mixed in with the various 
phases of the petaloids. 

The Crown peonies include those varieties in which the central 
seed-bearing capsules have been more or less transformed into 
petals which are quite distinct in appearance from those petals 
which have been developed from the stamens. 

The Bomb-flowered peonies resemble the anemone type except 
that the petals are wider and there are many traces of the an- 
thers on their tips. 

‘The central petals, while like the guard petals in form, are 
still very distinctly differentiated from them’. . . throughout 
the centre of the blossom, with no collar or crown in evidence.’ 

The semi-rose peontes 








the peony is one of the 
oldest, hardiest, and 
most showy of border 
perennials. It is be- 
lieved that one form at 
least has been grown 
for thousands of years, 
and more than two 
hundred distinct vari- 
eties are now known 
to gardeners. Most of 
these varieties have 
been developed from a 
wild peony, original- 
ly found in Siberia, 
which has served either 
directly, or through hy- 
bridizing with a few 
other kinds, as the basis 
for the modern growers 








are similar to the double 
or rose type except 
that there may be a 
few stamens concealed 
among the petals. 

The double, or rose 
peony is the culmina- 
tion of the doubling 
of the blossoms. Both 
stamens and capsules 
have been transformed 
into petaloids which 
are likely to be very 
similar to the outer 
row of true petals. 
These of course, are 
among the most beau- 
tiful of all the flowers 
in the group. 

(Continued on page 246) 
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1 2 3 Avi 4 
ye HE wood panels, numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 0, 
were finished with six of the best known 
varnish stains on the market. The ‘‘V"’ panel 
was finished with Valspar Varnish Stain. 


BEFORE TEST 





AFTER TEST 





t dws same seven panels, after five minutes in 
hot, soapy water. The unretouched photo- 
graph shows clearly what happened. The 
Valspar Varnish Stain Panel alone came out 
absolutely unharmed, 


The Valspar Varnish Stains 
stand the Valspar tests! 


T LAST, after years of experiment, the Valspar 
laboratories have perfected a line of transparent 
varnish stains worthy of bearing the name, Valspar. 


These new Valspar Varnish Stains are Valspar itself— 
that waterproof, weather-proof, accident-proof, wear- 
proof varnish — plus beautiful natural wood stains. 
There are six colors — light oak, dark oak, walnut, 
mahogany, cherry, and moss green. One stroke of 
the brush applies both color and varnish. 


Study the test above. It demonstrates the striking 
superiority of Valspar Varnish Stains over the six 
other best known varnish stains on the market. Of 
the seven panels that were immersed for five minutes 





VALENTINE’S 











VALSPAR @ 


VARNISH STAIN } r:ggz 22 


in hot, soapy water, six came out clouded, faded and 
perished. The Valspar Varnish Stain panel alone 
came out with its color true, unfaded — its surface as 
bright and clean as before it went in. 


Valspar Varnish Stains alone stand the famous Val- 
spar boiling water test. 


Wherever you want to use a varnish stain — whether 
indoors or out — you can now use Valspar Varnish 
Stains — they stand the same tests and give the same 
unmatched service as Valspar itself. They have long 
been needed. Your Valspar dealer now has them or 
will get them for you. 
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This coupon is worth 20 cents 


Special Offer 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 


For your dealer's name and 15c in stamps we will send you a 35c sample can of Valspar 
Varn'sh Stain or clear Valspar—enough to finish a small table or chair. Fill out coupon. 
Pe Sa eee ee Se A eee 
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OMEONE once said, ‘ The 
right kind of floors in 
the service part of a 
house partly solve the servant 
problem.’ Even a person who 
has never had the care of these 
floors must appreciate what it 
means in labor saving and 
mental upheaval, to have them 
right or have them wrong. 

Good floors respond to good 
treatment, even a small 
amount of good treatment, as 
surely and constantly as a 
Kentucky racer. And proba- 
bly for the average maid it is 
much more satisfactory and 
soul inspiring, to polish a floor 
than a sleek black rump or a 
well-curved neck! 

Perhaps the most difficult 
problem is what to do with old 
floors. They have such a way 
of warping, spreading, expos- 
ing the knots. Then, too, the 
finish (whatever it was origi- 
nally) must be washed from 
time to time with real soap and 
water. This process often re- 
peated is devastating to the 
most hardened polish or finish. 
So then, in doing over an old 
house or in fixing up for spring 
or fall, in our present quarters, 
there is always the question of 
what can be done to the floors 
to make them look better and make them 
less difficult to keep in order. 

Many people prefer paint. It is a clean, 
durable finish and particularly if your 
floor is in the start free from cracks and 
blemishes. The color must be left to the 
owner. Needless to say a fairly light, neu- 
tral color is a satisfactory selection. If the 
floor is being done over or repainted, not 
less than two coats are required and if the 
color is much changed, say from a darker 
to a much lighter, a third coat is better 
than two. If the floor to be repainted is 
badly worn and spread or warped and 
knotty, a good carpenter can do much 
in the way of smoothing and filling that 
will pay for the extra time and expense 
put upon it. If a floor is finished, or refin- 
ished, with the old cracks and splintered 
places left, it is about as hard to take care 
of and looks little better after we have 
given it two good coats of paint. 

Very often linoleum is a good solution 
for a floor finish. For year in and year 
out hard wear and tear, in a town house or 
a country place, linoleum stands up re- 
markably well. It is of course semi-fire- 
proof, which makes it desirable for a 


Floors 
In the Service Portion—Old and New 


By LYDIA GARRISON 





Hard wood used to match in with woodwork in small inexpensive house. 


kitchen. It is not slippery and it has no 
cracks and splinters to catch and hold dirt 
and dust. Some people may protest that 
linoleum is dull and unattractive. It need 
not have such a finish at all. It comes in 
many good-looking patterns, squares imi- 
tating tiling, and in patterns resembling 
plain and intricate designs found in oak 
flooring. It also comes in plain, durable 
but not especially brilliant patterns and in 
stripes. 

If your original floor is spruce or pine, 
the linoleum can be laid directly over it. 
It is not even necessary to have the old 
floor refinished — other than to be sure 
that it is smooth and free of all old knots 
that have worked to the surface; that the 
boards are well matched to avoid cracks; 
and that they are securely nailed, and that 
the nails are entirely embedded. 

Also linoleum can be used with equally 
good appearance and durability over your 
old floor. It is not even necessary to relay 
the old floor with a new surface boarding. 
Let your builder have the worn top boards 
removed and then go over the under 
boarding carefully to remove all nails that 
have worked up above the surface, plane 
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down all humps and ridges 
where the boards are matched 
together, or any warped places. 
Also this floor should be gone 
over for any loose boards and 
these securely nailed. After 
the under flooring has been 
carefully prepared, your lino- 
leum can be laid and you may 
be sure you will have a clean- 
looking floor and one that will 
wear for many years. 

lf your top boarding is 
merely shabby, it is not neces- 
sary to remove the top board- 
ing at all. You can lay your 
linoleum right over this floor. 
The floor surface should, how- 
ever, be gone over in much the 
same rigid manner that one 
would give the under boarding 
if it were to be used for a foun- 
dation. Perhaps it is hardly 
necessary to say linoleum must 
be thoroughly and carefully 
shrunk and perfectly fitted to 
the floor before it is laid per- 
manently. For this reason, on- 
ly furniture that can be read- 
ily moved is recommended for 
use with linoleum floors. Such 
furniture saves the task of fit- 
ting the linoleum around the 
various stationary pieces. 

Every one appreciates that 
linoleum is readily cleaned. A 
dry mop, if used daily, will solve the dust 
problem. When the linoleum needs water, 
have it luke warm instead of hot. Once in 
a while a little soap, if not too strong, does 
not dull the finish; and a small amount of 
milk in the water used from time to time 
will produce a really good lustre to the sur- 
face. A linoleum floor does not require 
much oiling. Sometimes it is a good plan 
to oil or shellac the surface when the lino- 
leum is first laid. Frequent varnishing 
will of course keep the linoleum floor in a 
really hard-wood state of high polish. 

It is likely that anyone who has owned 
a house, or kept house, for any number 
of years, has used linoleum at some time 
and discovered its quality and desirability. 

Another and newer material is cork til- 
ing. This tiling has a peculiar advantage 
in that it is easy to the tread. This is an 
important detail for the cook and other 
maids who must spend hours each day on 
the floors. It is equally interesting to the 
housekeeper without maids, the ‘jack of 
all trades’ whose daily routine includes 
the duties of mother, cook, laundress and 
hostess! These cork tile floors meet all the 
utilitarian needs and they are not hideous 
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The Small Faucet and the Big Valve— 


ROM the lavatory 

faucet, regulated by 
aslight movement of the 
fingers, to the titanic valves towering above their 
attendants at the distant pumping station, all 
requirements of the pipeline system come within 
the scope of Crane Service. 

The success of such systems depends on uniform 
reliability and it is the basic principle of Crane 
Service to insure that essential uniformity of 
stamina and performance by supplying complete 
equipment through one source and with one 
standard of quality. 

This policy permits of safeguarding any pipe- 
line installation and its incidental equipment 
with Crane dependability throughout. It en- 
ables the home-owner to protect his entire heat- 
ing, plumbing, sanitation, vacuum cleaning and 


both Crane Products 


refrigeration systems 
with the desired quality, 
concealed fittings and 
pipelines as well as the visible fixtures. 

What CraneService does for the private home it 
also does for business buildings, apartments, hotels, 
industrial establishments, hospitals, schools and 
other public institutions, consistently interpret- 
ing its keynote—“Anything for Any Pipeline.” 

A service capable of providing your home 
faucet and the mammoth valves of a pumping 
station with equal facility must be organized to 
give an exceptional kind of thoroughness, se- 
curity and convenience. 

If you will call with your architect at the 
nearest Crane branch you will find that it is as 
pleasant to utilize Crane Service as it is satisfy- 
ing to profit by its results. 
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THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 


FARGO 


CINCINNATI 
DI WATERTOWN 


BOSTON WASHINGTON APO 
SPRINGFIELD SYRACUSE oer MIS ABERDEEN 
BRIDGEPORT SAVANNAH CHICAGO GREAT FALLS 
ra ROCKFORD BILLINGS 
ROCHESTER ATLANTA a OSHKOSH SPOKANE 

LEM BIRMINGHAM AVE. CHICAGO GEARED RAPIST A 
BARLEM BIRMING! 836 S. MICHIGAN - DAVENPORT TACOMA, 

DES MOINES 
Pilatatent, <iaee Rock VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS ~ SANITARY FIXTURES OMAHA POCATELLO 
READIN TULSA 
Sannrc CITY OKLAHOMA CITY CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS — ge ag = 
WICHITA 23 W 447% ST. ann 22 W. 45% ST. 1105-1107 BOARD W. . 
CAMDEN ST. LOUIS NEW YORK CITY ATLANTIC CITY lea ee 
BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY To which the Public ts cordially invited DULUTH SAN FRANCISCO 
TERRE HAUTE LOS ANGELES 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION, 
19-25 WEST 44TH ST.. NEW YORK 

301 BRANNAN ST.. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
36 AVE. DE L'OPERA, PARIS, FRANCE 


LIMITED ) SYDNEY, N. Ss. W., HALIFAX, 


WORKS: CHICAGO; BRIDGEPORT: BIRMINGHAM 


CRANE ) montreat (HEAD OFFICE AND WoRKS): 
OTTAWA, 


CRANE-BENNETT LTD. 


VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG, 
45-51 LEMAN ST., LONCON, ENGLAND 


CALGARY 


TORONTO, 
REGINA, 


We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including valves, pipe fittings cnd steam specialties, made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, cast 


steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all pressures and all purposes, and are distributors of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 
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Darling 


Cork tile. Practical, workable, grease-proof 


and waterproof. 


éither. The cork comes in various shades 
of dark and light brown, is cut in tiles of 
about }-inch to 3-inch thick. The best 
qualities have no grain, they do not of 
course wear to splinter or become rough- 
-ened and they have no noticeable finish 
or glazed surface that may become 
cracked. For kitchen use and pantry 
wear, they have the particularly practical 
quality of not absorbIng water and grease. 
This does much to keep the floor in good 
condition and in good appearance. This 
tile can be applied over a slightly worn 
floor, a newly-laid under flooring and 
over an old under flooring smoothed and 
prepared to take cement. If the tiling 
is to be laid in a new house, it is advis- 
able to use the tile for a base board. 
These tiles come with well curved cove 
and make a water tight edge for the floor. 
Tile covering on the floor, running un- 
broken up to about 4”, 5’, or even 6” for 
a base, makes a particularly neat and good 
wearing floor. 

Of course, a good deal is to be said in 
favor of an oak floor even for a small, inex- 
pensive house. The initial expense is un- 
doubtedly a higher one than most other 
woods or patent floorings. But on the 
other hand, they are economical because 
they do outlast all other woods and they 
do look well. They have a tone not easily 
obtainable in other materials. And it is a 
well-known fact than an oak floor properly 
finished in the start, requires a minimum 
amount of care. An ordinary oil-mop 
keeps it looking its best. But an oak floor 
does not make the easiest of roads for a 
worker whose path leads hour after hour 
from sink to pantry —from pantry to 
stove, and from gas range to refrigerator. 
The writer recently heard of a cook who 
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was leaving because the pantry floor was 
‘too hard.’ When remonstrated with by 
the mistress of the house, the cook aptly 
replied, ‘ Dat’s all righ’ m’am. You all may 
hav’ to put up with dat flo’. But J don’.’ 
So, when we realize we may see our best 
cook (and incidentally our perfectly roast- 
ed ham) walking out the door, it behooves 
us first and last and always to see that the 
pantry floor is not ‘too hard.’ Truly, isn’t 
it as important as — as — what kind of a 
car we will buy next year, that we have 
the right kind of floors for our service 
portion? 

Here some one may protest, who sees 
the back end of a house anyway?’ Well, 
some pretty important people see that 
part of our house. They are the folk who 
cook for us, wash and iron for us, and do 
many other things which go to make up 
the whole of perfect or imperfect days. 
Then surely they do deserve as much con- 
sideration as the casual passer-by who 
looks at our front steps, our cornice, our 
sleeping-porch and admires it — or scorns 
it. 

Some architects recommend birch for 
floors in that part of the house which gets 
the hardest kind of wear and tear. Birch 
makes an especially good floor if it is ad- 
visable to use stain. Often it is a good 
scheme to use birch for the floor and the 
general fitments, such as counters, shelves, 
cupboards and so forth and to stain or fin- 
ish them all in one tone. Good birch is not 
sO expensive as some of the other harder 
woods and it has proven itself a good 
‘laster.’ Birch floors are good for houses 
that must be closed for part of each year, 
as this wood is known to hold little or no 
moisture. 

Hard pine makes a satisfactory floor if 
well matched and laid. One must be care- 
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ful to select a good quality of pine. There 
are as many poor hard pines as reliable on 
the lumber market. Hard pine takes a 
good stain, or varnish, or can be painted to 
look and wear well. It is a noticeable fact 
that most builders like to use hard pine 
for flooring. As one old carpenter put it (a 
grizzly old veteran who had probably 
spent a good many of his seventy-odd 
years laying floors), ‘It don’t give back the 
nails: once you put ’em in good and solid, 
they ’re put for keeps.’ 

From time to time various products 
come on the market, like the rise and fall 
of the tide, to take the place of wood for 
floors — various kinds of tiling, composi- 
tion and cement. Some of these are prov- 
ing themselves to be workable and lasting. 
They have the advantage of flexibility, of 
color variety and of permanence, if they 
do not crack with the more or less un- 
avoidable settling and shrinking which a 
new house often undergoes. They seem to 
work to better satisfaction in old houses 
than new. They are for the most part not 
expensive, easily laid and easily kept clean. 
But they are not comfortable floors, where 
they are in constant use. 

Another point. In places where the top 
flooring is badly worn and the owner does 
not wish to renew with cork tiling, lino- 
leum or any of the patent compositions on 
the market, but prefers to renew this top 
flooring with a good, reliable wood floor- 
ing, care must be given in removing the 
top flooring so as to keep the under floor- 
ing in as good condition as possible, for 
receiving the new top boarding. The nails, 
in many cases, have gone deep into the 
under boarding, and if ripped out without 
regard to consequences, will splinter and 
loosen the old under boarding, thus short- 
ening the life of the new covering. 




















Darling 
Linoleum. 


A good floor for old or new house. 


Can be used over old floor or new. 
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Morgan Will Help You 


ome of Your Dreams 


‘Build the 


OW often you 
H have thought of 
that home — 


pictured it in all its 
details — a little haven 
of your own— just 
Home — for those you 
love. 

Beautiful it is to 
dream —to see each 
room, each nook. But 
building a home is a 
practical thing —a 
thing of design, of 
measurements, ma- 
terials, costs, etc. 

Let Morgan help 
you build it right. 
Let Morgan help to 
guide you past the 
mistakes that might 
be made. 

For years and years 
the name Morgan has 
been known among 


























builders, architects, 
contractors and home- 
owners. Thousands 


and thousands of homes 


intelligently. You can 
guard against mistakes. 
You can save money. 





Prospectus Free 


Months and months 
have been devoted to 
the preparation of this 
book. It represents a 
big investment of time 
and money. So it is out 
of the question to dis- 
tribute it broadcast. It 
is designed and reserved 
for ardent home lovers 
or those seriously think- 
ing of building. 
A beautiful 
prospectus has 
been prepared 
which clear- 
ly explains 
“BuildingWith 
Assurance,” 
the master 





from the most elaborate 
residences to the humblest, dearest 
little bungalows owe their richness, 
their comfort and charm to Morgan 


Standardized Woodwork. 





From our long experience we have 
published a wonderful book. It is 
called ‘Building With Assurance.” 
This book is a compilation of the best 
advice of the nation’s biggest men in 
building. It is planned to rob build- 
ing of its mysteries— to make every- 
thing easy and understandable for 
the average man. 


It contains for example expert 
advice upon Interior Decorating and 





Floor Coverings; upon Home Light- NE < 


ing; upon Plumbing; upon Hardware; 
upon Heating, etc., contributed by 
authorities of national and in many 
cases international prominence. In 
addition there are numerous designs 
of modern cottages, bungalows, 
colonial houses, etc. 

Then there are many wonderful 
interiors which can be duplicated with 
Morgan Standardized Woodwork 
carried by dealers everywhere. With 
this book to read you can quickly 
understand the best practice in home- 
building. Youcan discuss everything 


MORGAN SASH & DOOR CO. MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. BALTIMORE, MD. 
MORGAN COMPANY 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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book which 
gives com- 
plete de- 
tails of its 
contents, 
reproduces 
. typical 
" pages and 
tells clearly 
how you 
may obtain 
a copy. 
This pro- 
spectus will 
be mailed 
free of charge to anyone who writes. 
No home-owner or prospective builder 
should knowingly miss this oppor- 
tunity. 
Address Dept. B-9. 







MORGAN 


QUALITY STANDARDIZED 


a WOODWORK 


There is no added cost for Morgan Quality 
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LL summer long, at almost every 
house, the ice-man has been driving 
up each day, or every other day, 

and lugging in a cake of ice. Somebody 

has had to meet him and let him in. 

Somebody has had to lift things off the 

dwindling ice of yesterday to make room 

for the new supply. Somebody has had to 
wipe up the wet spot where the ice-man 
set the cake while he was waiting. Some- 
body has had to clean up the dirt that he 
tracked in. Somebody has had to pull out 
the pan each day from underneath and 
empty out the water that has dripped 
down from the ice compartment. Some- 
body has had to wipe up the water spilled 
in doing it. Somebody has had to keep 
smelling around the ice-box, day by 
day, to see when it began to get foul 
and needed scouring. Somebody has 
had to keep the ice in mind and tele- 
phone when the ice-man forgot to 
come, or came too late. Then, some- 
body has had to pay the sizeable bill. 

Here is a little picture of the way 
we, in our generation, have pre- 
served our perishable foods in every 
home. Have you ever stopped to 
think about it critically? Most of us 
have just accepted the tradition of 
the ice-man as a matter of course 
and let it go at that. Each one has 
had his ice-box. Each one has 
bought his ice to keep it cool. Each 
one has put up with the fuss and wor- 
ry, and the waste and the expense 
because there seemed to be no better 
way. Yet when you stop to ponder 
it, there must have been a time be- 
fore the ice-box came when folk kept 
food in other ways. And there will 
come a time when the ice-man will 
be in another business, because no- 
body will be buying ice. And the be- 
ginning of that time is here. 

| motored out to a beautiful old 

Virginia farm one Sunday, recently, 

with some friends. We were going to 

an outdoor party with our baskets 
full of fried chicken and ham in the 
good old way they do down there. When 
we arrived we found everybody gathered 
about the well and much commotion. 

The cantaloupes, the tomatoes, the eggs, 

the butter, and the cheese had all been 

lowered in the well bucket to keep cool. 

Somebody had come along and upset them 

into the water. They were just letting 
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Household Refrigeration 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


down a small boy by a rope to salvage 
such as might still be afloat. The weather 
was so mild in this part of Virginia all last 
winter that they cut no ice, and all the 
farmers are compelled to fall back on the 
methods of our forefathers and keep food 
cool by lowering it in a bucket down the 
well or setting it upon a stone out in the 
spring-house. 

That is the way the former generation 
did it. We in our time buy ice. But our 
children will not buy ice any more than 
they will depend upon the well-bucket or 
the spring. They will refrigerate mechani- 
cally. 

For, after all, it is just a problem of pre- 
serving food. The method is not the im- 



























































A phantom view of an electric refrigerator showing the motor 
and compressor in a compartment below and the refrigerator 


coil and ice-drawers above. 


portant thing. It is the result that we are 
actually concerned with. A domestic ice- 
box is just what it is called — a refrigera- 
tor in which we may place for safe keeping 
food which has come to us from some other 
frigerating plant and must be refrigerated 
in our homes. It must be refrigerated for 
the very simple reason that many of our 
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staple foods — meat, fish, vegetables, 
milk, butter, cheese, fruits — spoil if they 
are not kept cold. They spoil because in 
the mysterious make-up of these sub- 
stances is a myriad bacterial life, and 
when the temperature of these foods goes 
above a certain point, the bacteria of de- 
cay becomes active and the decomposi- 
tion commences. Keep the food cold and 
the bacteria of decay are inactive; let it 
become warm and they begin work and 
the food spoils. Therefore, in the great 
storage warehouse plant, in the shop of 
the retailer, these perishable foods must 
be kept in a refrigerator, and when we 
buy a pound of butter, or cheese, a bottle 
of milk or a dozen lamb chops and bring 
them home, they must go into our 
ice-box so that they will ‘keep.’ 

- Years ago, every warehouse where 
perishable food was stored was kept 
cold by the use of ice. To-day, in all 
these depots there are refrigerating 
plants. No ice is used. Awhile ago, 
there was a big ice-box in the butcher 
shop, and in the delicatessen store, 
and the grocer had an ice-box for his 
butter and his cheese. To-day the 
enterprising merchant has stopped 
the use of ice and has a small me- 
chanical refrigerating plant of his 
own. And the same reason that has 
brought this transformation in the 
warehouse and thestore, is now bring- 
ing the household refrigerating ma- 
chine into popularity and will gradu- 
ally result in the complete abandon- 
ment of the old-time ice-box. For 
mechanical refrigeration is more con- 
venient, more efficient and more 
economical, and those three reasons 
are the greatest reasons in the world. 

The idea of mechanical refrigera- 
tion is mysterious to most of us. We 
don’t see how a machine can keep 
things cold. And we fail to under- 
stand about the refrigerating ma- 
chine largely because we really never 
stop to think how it is that ice keeps 
things cold. We take for granted 
that because the ice is cold, it makes food 
in the ice-box cold, but actually, it is not 
that way at all. Yet, it is very simple 
to explain. 

Things become cold when heat flows 
out of them. Things become warm when 
heat flows into them. And heat flows back 
and forth from one thing to another until 
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Electrical 
Refte enetien 
for the Home 


Cold, dry air, that keeps food delightfully fresh 
and wholesome without the use of ice— 
Automatic control that maintains a constant, 
even temperature— 

A special compartment that freezes creams and 
ices for dessert and your own pure drinking 
water into convenient cubes for table use— 
That is FRIGIDAIRE—the electrical home 
refrigerator. 

And with all its convenience, cleanliness and 
healthfulness, it costs less to operate than you 
now pay for ice. 

A very interesting little booklet describing 
FRIGIDAIRE in detail will be mailed to you 
on request. 


THE FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 
Dayton, Ohio 
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they all are of the same temperature, just 
as water will flow from one puddle to an- 
other until they both are of the same level. 
However, put eggs and butter down deep 
into a well and the heat flows out of the 
butter and the eggs into the cold air of the 
well, until they are as cold as the air. Put 
ice into an ice-box, and because the air 
and the foodstuffs in the compartment are 
not as cold as the block of ice, heat be- 
gins flowing from the air into the ice. And 
as the heat flows into the ice, it raises the 
temperature of the outer surface of the 
ice to 32 degrees Fahrenheit, and at that 
point the ice melts and turns into water. 
If the cake of ice is big enough and it is a 
good ice-box and the doors are not opened, 
gradually the heat will flow out of the 
foodstuffs into the circulating air of the 
refrigerator, and out of the air into the 
ice, until the temperature of the entire 
interior is 32 degrees or a little lower. But 
as the ice-box doors are opened and shut 
during the day, and warm air comes in 
and warmer plates and foods are put upon 
the shelves, the ice is slowly melted 
smaller and smaller, so that it is actually 
absorbing less and less heat because its 
surface is smaller and the temperature 
rises to 38 degrees where the bacteria 
of decay begin to wake up and start 
their business of decomposition. 
It rises to 45 degrees and some- 
times even to 50 or 60 degrees, 
and the food slowly spoils. 

There is no way to prevent the 
temperature of an ice-box going 
too high, because the ice will melt 
down small before the ice-man 
comes again. Putting newspaper 
around it to save it is utter folly. 
You buy the ice for the sole pur- 
pose of making your foods cold 
and when you insulate the ice 
with newspaper you deliberately 
prevent the heat from flowing 
freely from your food into the ice. 
Therefore, your food stays warm 
and spoils more quickly. For it is 
only when the ice is melting that 
it is absorbing heat from the sur- 
rounding air. The chemical pro- 
cess which transforms the solid 
ice into the fluid water consumes 
heat, and the water, when it first 
appears, is no warmer than the 
ice in which it was frozen a mo- 
ment ago. The heat has been 
used up in bringing about this 
physical change through the 
chemical process which we call 
melting. 

So in the big storeage ware- 
houses and the large butchers’ ice-boxes, 
they had those troubles to deal with. The 
ice did not maintain an even temperature. 
it did not reduce the temperature enough 
below the freezing-point to allow for the 


variations of temperature brought about by . 


opening doors and bringing in large quan- 
tities of warm foods, and still insure the 
absolute continuous inactivity of the bac- 
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teria of decay. So they set to work to find 
some other method of refrigeration. If 
water absorbs heat as it turns from a solid 
to a fluid, they reasoned, perhaps some 
other substance might absorb heat in the 
same way and turn from a solid to a fluid 
at a lower temperature. Perhaps they 
thought some other substance might ab- 
sorb heat as it turns from a fluid to a gas 
at a lower temperature. Scientists knew 
that this was true. The thing to do was 
to find such a refrigerant, which would be 
cheap enough and practical for general 
use. The result of their experiments was 
the mechanical refrigerating machine in 
which a gas is compressed and turns into a 
fluid. After it is compressed it is cooled, 
either by air or water-coils. This liquid 
flows into the refrigerating compartments 
where the food is kept, through pipes, in 
which it is allowed to expand and absorb 
heat, and heat flows from the air in these 
compartments into the pipes. The liquid 
refrigerant then absorbs this heat and 
turns back into a gas. This heated gas 
then flows back into the compressor and is 
again turned into a cold liquid, and flows 
back through the pipes absorbing heat 
from the refrigerating compartments and 
the food stored there, then becomes once 
more a gas, and goes on over and over 








This shows how the electric refrigerator looks in use—clean, sani- 
tary, compact, and convenient. 


completing the cycle and keeping the re- 
frigerator cold. 

Different mechanical refrigerators use 
different chemical refrigerants. Some use 
sulphur dioxide, some ethyl chloride, some 
ammonium chloride. -All have this one 
thing in common that their boiling-point, 
that is, the temperature at which they 
turn from a fluid to a gas, is lower than the 
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freezing-point of water. Therefore, the 
temperature of the refrigerator is steadily 
maintained well below the point where all 
activity by the bacteria of decay is ar- 
rested. Also, this mechanical refrigeration 
has done another wonderful thing for food 
preservation in producing a dry cold. In 
the ice-box you have the moist atmos- 
phere of melting ice. Let the temperature 
rise a bit too high as the cake of ice grows 
small, and you develop the ideal combina- 
tion of conditions that facilitates decay — 
warmth and moisture. But in the me- 
chanically refrigerated plant what mois- 
ture there is in the circulating air is soon 
gathered round the frigid pipes in a coat- 
ing of frost. The air is absolutely dry, as 
well as cold, and food will keep indefinitely. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that with 
the development of electricity as the uni- 
versal household servant, men should soon 
have begun to think of an electrically op- 
erated domestic refrigerator that would 
free the housekeeper from all the worries 
and shortcomings of an ice-box and give 
her the economies and advantages of me- 
chanical refrigeration. For a number of 
years they experimented and developed, 
until the trick was turned, and to-day 
we have a half-dozen or more well-proved 
and established electric refrigerators. 
They operate in principle exactly 
as | have described. They differ 
in one particular, in that there is 
one type in which the condensed 
liquid is water-cooled while in the 
other it is air-cooled. The water- 
cooled type must be connected 
to the house plumbing so that a 
water-coil may operate inside the 
liquid refrigerant reservoir. In 
the air-cooled type the mech- 
anism is located in the cool cel- 
lar and cooled by air. In either 
case all this is automatic. For 
the operation of the electric re- 
frigerator is controlled entirely 
by a thermostat that starts and 
stops the little electric motor 
that drives the compressor, and 
that is all there is to it. The 
motor works until the tempera- 
ture within the refrigerator is 
down to, say, 20 degrees. Then 
it stops. When the opening of 
doors and the introduction of 
warm food has raised the tem- 
perature, to, say, 28 or 30 degrees, 
the motor starts again. There is 
nothing to do but oil the motor 
at stated times and keep the 
food compartment clean. The 
refrigerant is hermetically sealed 
inside the system. It cannot waste. It 
cannot wear. Year after year the machine 
goes on compressing and expanding the 
refrigerant, absorbing the heat out of the 
food compartment and freezing water 
into cubes of ice for table use, or in its 
place making ice-cream or water-ices. 
The electrical refrigerator is a wonder- 
ful thing. It is as (Continued on page 233) 
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Endorsed and Approved 
As a Standard Aquisition 
To The Modern Home, 
Or Any Building. 


By the best dealers every- 


where. 


By the majority of the Power 
Companies and Central sta- 
tions including the New 
York Edison Co. and the 
Commonw.alth Edison Co. 
of Chicago. Also— 


By Good Housekeeping — 
The Tribune Institute of 
Tested Seesesees ane 
many other like Institutions 


Endorsed for safety by the 
National Board of Under- 
writers and editorially en- 
dorsed by nearly every trade 
journal. 

We have received many let- 
ters from satisfied users in all 
parts of the country. 
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Night and Day 


Every Second—Every Minute—Every Hour 
Every Day—Every Night 


THAT’S WHEN YOU CAN HAVE HOT WATER 
IN YOUR HOME BY THE AQUA 


“ALL FAUCET” METHOD 


and what’s more, you can have it luke warm or boiling hot as you wish. 
Simple,—practical—no complicated devices—nothing to get out of order 
—requires no watching—works automatically—no more care than any 
cold water faucet. 


THE AQUA “ALL FAUCET” 
INSTANTANEOUS 
ELECTRIC WATER HEATER 


is always ready for use—no waiting for the water to heat—it’s instantaneous—no 
limit to the amount of HOT WATER you can have, as long as you can get cold 
water you can have HOT WATER and in every room in which you have a faucet. 


The Aqua “ All Faucet” assures elimination of al] dangers so prevalent with some 
other systems—no boilers—no pilot light—no gas escape—no explosion—no odors 
—no vents—no suffocation—it provides hot water most efficiently and guarantees 
safety with complete satisfaction. 


The Aqua “All Faucet” serving every faucet in the home or in any building sells 
for $175.00. 


The Aqua “Single Faucet” for use where there is but one pipe line can be installed 
in the kitchen, bath room or any room desired where there is a faucet and where 
Hot Water is most needed, it sells for $60.00. Either will last indefinitely — 
are simple to instal]—just call in any electrician and in half an hour your Hot 
Water connection is ready for use. 


The Aqua Electric Water Heaters must make good in every instance or we will, 
every one is sold with our binding guarantee to that effect. You take no chance 
whatever. In case your electrical dealer has not received his supply yet, he will 
order one for you or may write us direct. 
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The Aqua Electric Heater Company YG 
Executive Offices 

250 W. 54th St., Suite 926, New York 


may Factories: 
Bridgeport, Conn., and St. Hyacinthe, Canada 
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The Final Touch 
That Means Longer Wear 


The new home of cement or stucco is not 
complete until Bay State Coating is ap- 
plied. For Bay State turns the original dull 
gray color to a pure, rich white or one of 
many beautiful tints. 


And in beautifying, Bay State Coating 
also protects. It sinks into the surface and 
literally becomes a part of the wall it covers. 


Bay State waterproofs all houses of brick, 
cement or stucco. Dampness will not seep 
in. Driving rains cannot beat through it. 
Broiling sun or heavy snows have no ef- 
fect on Bay State whatsoever. 


Old houses grow young after one or two 
applications of Bay State Brick and Cement 
Coating. It forestalls repair bills. Archi- 
tects and owners agree that it is the master 
coating. 








We should like to send you a sample of 
white or your favorite tint. Booklet No. 17 
shows many homes made beautiful with 
Bay State. Your request on a postal will 
bring you both. Write today. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 
Boston, Massachusetts 


New York Office Philadelphia Office 
Architects Bldg. 1524 Chestnut St. 


BAY STATE 


Brick and Cement Coating a 
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The Fine Art of Emplacement 
(Continued from page 172) 


buildings. Nowhere else in the world can we 
find the scenery and the houses blending so 
perfectly. Nowhere else have the gardens 
served to form so enchanting a linkage between 
the artificial and the natural features of the 
landscape. Indeed, so magically were the old 
villas wrought by their designers that now, 
with the added touch of time on them, we 
scarcely know just where artifice ends and an 
exceeding bountiful mother nature steps in. 

With the more famous examples we are all 
familiar, either from actual visits or from 
sketch and photograph. The strange thing is 
that, when we come to the planning of our own 
homes, we so seldom think to apply any of the 
principles of emplacement which made those 
old villas so noteworthy. True, we have had 
rather a fondness for setting out so-called 
Italian gardens. We have liked to embellish 
these with stone terraces here, with balustrades 
there; perhaps we have even dared a statue or 
two, or a marble vase, but as for the true in- 
wardness of it all — as for any evidence we 
have given of realizing the quality of those far- 
away models — these things too make another 
story. For if only we will stop to think, the 
true value of the old villa gardens lies, after all, 
not in their architectural accessories, not even 
in the marvelous trees and hedges and luxuriant 
growth, nor in the inimitable color effects of 
sky and water and greenery, but in all of these 
plus an exquisite faculty for seizing relation- 
ships, plus a talent for the nice adjustment of 
principles to matter. 

Yes, it all comes back to underlying princi- 
ples, principles and yet again principles. Tak- 
ing thought for harmony, for example, those 
old designers contrived the skylines of their 
buildings so that they would blend with the 
contours of the land. Still taking thought for 
harmony they set their structures on founda- 
tions that at the least appeared to grow out of 
the landscape with an inevitableness. They 
made their villas sometimes dominant, some- 
times subservient to that landscape, but in 
either case they made them a ‘part of the 
picture.’ They never made the typically Ameri- 
can mistake of presuming the house itself to be 
the ‘whole show’ (Does not the very parlance 
speak for itself?) Therefore their ‘villas’ — 
the names, as we now know, meaning neither 
house alone nor garden alone, but house, garden, 
and surrounding scenery together. Therefore 
they charm us. Therefore they lure us to an 
end almost of despair as regards our own clum- 
sy efforts. 

But lest we should despair utterly, we should 
give a moments heed to how, in England, a 
sensitiveness to this art of emplacement has re- 
sulted not in a series of Italianate replicas, but 
in numbers of homesteads possessing rare and 
inimitable qualities in their own behalf. With 
their clinging vines, their manorial trees and 
their ‘live’ boundary walls, these homes, too, fit 
into their environment with an inevitableness. 
These, too, as we are fond of saying, are like gems 
in perfect settings. 

In raw countries it is only to be expected 
that man and nature will be for long at odds. 
But after a while it is fitting that a truce be 
called between them. Later still comes the 
moment when man succeeds in winning nature 
over to participation in his cause. Then comes 
art that counts. 

Now there are signs in the sky that we here 
are at length awaking to a desire for the crea- 
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MAGEE Combines Coal and Electricity by using 
EDISON Electric Equipment with their Coal Ranges 


HE MAGEE ElectriCoal Range is dual in its make-up, combining a complete coal 

range and a fully-equipped electric range. The electrical equipment (Edison) 
includes an oven, broiler, and three top cooking discs. The electric oven, insulated on 
all sides, is a perfect fireless cooker. The coal range is complete, from the large baking 
oven to the efficient brass coil for heating water. 


The Magee ElectriCoal Range is made in gray Por-cel-a (washable enamel) or in ebony 
black, both nickel-trimmed, with polished tops. 


These ranges are carefully crated, with complete instructions, so that they can be 
shipped and installed anywhere. 


Sold through local dealers or direct. Send for illustrated booklet 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 
(Dept. I) Boston, Massachusetts 
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Write now— 
for McCutcheon’s 
New Catalogue 


AINTY handkerchiefs, household linens, lingerie, 

negligees, waists, laces—lovely things which women 

use and wear—are delightfully portrayed in our new Fall 

and Winter Catalogue. It contains 32 pages filled with 
sterling values. 


We will gladly send you a copy free on request. 


Everyone knows the high repute of James McCutcheon 
& Co. for exceptionally fine household linens. But not 
everyone knows that ‘‘The Greatest Treasure House of 
Linens in America” is also rich in the daintier, more 
irresistible articles of feminine wear. 


With the aid of our Catalogue you can enjoy the posses- 
sion and use of McCutcheon Linens wherever you live. 
All orders, whether for delivery by motor or mail. are 
filled under our most careful personal supervision. 


A note will bring this catalogue to you at once. 
Ask for No. 50 
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tion of harmony between ourselves and the 
things about us. Here and there we catch sight 
of a house-approach that reveals thoughtful- 
ness for the first impression. Here and there 
we meet a roof whose long sloping lines cutting 
the sky simply, seem to be trying to repeat bits 
of the poetry of certain undulating hills be- 
yond. Once in a way we come upon a com- 
manding house that stands on an eminence as 
to the manner born and that does not merely 
look smug or pert. Or again we come on a 
nestling cottage whose homely flavor is en- 
hanced by blossomy hedges and orchard closes. 

Yes, we have begun to see that it is not 
encugh to consult an architect about our 
homes, but that before the fatal laying of the 
first foundation stone we should consult the 
genius loci. In the words of Stevenson, ‘A 
building is a building indeed, but it is much 
more. It makes or mars the landscape. . . . 
I have in my eye two notable instances. In one 
a block of high barracks, built in late days 
upon the battlements of an old citadel, falls 
admirably into harmony with the situation, 
and carried up into the skyline the sentiment of 
the steep rock upon which the place is founded, 
so that, although a commonplace structure in 
itself, it has become the most impressive, and | 
had almost said romantic, feature of the pile. 
In the other, a monumental tower of some 
architectural pretensions has been put upon a 
poor little hill, the last buttress of a grand wall 
of mountains; and those who remember the hill 
before it was thus burthened, the whole scene 
before it was thus burlesqued and stultified, 
can alone appreciate the evil that has been 
effected.’ 

Which goes but to prove how far more there 
is than our philosophy has yet dreamed of in 
this, the subtlest of the fine arts, the art of 
emplacement. 


A Colonial Farmhouse That Pro- 
gressed into a Georgian Mansion 
(Continued from page 175) 


playroom with its series of bedrooms and ad- 
joining kitchen occupy the south side of the 
upper floor. At the north end over the arcade 
there is a sitting-room that may also become a 
breakfast-room with a porch beyond. The 
walls of this room are covered with a French 
hand-blocked wall-paper in Chinese Chippen- 
dale design and the furniture is Heppelwhite. 
The view from this room over the arched en- 
trance with its two broad circular openings 
that flank the fireplace is as delightful as any 
the house affords. : 

It is to such unexpected methods of treat- 
ment that much of Mr. O’Connor’s success in 
altering the Grace house is due, though it were 
heresy to try and separate the effect from the 
cause, which is a broad and engaging aspect of 
the Colonial problem as a whole. Praise should 
be given to the architect in so consistently de- 
veloping a house of such unique proportions 
and such rare beauty of design, from a nucleus 
of indifferent architecture, and his success must 
engage the attention of everyone who is strug- 
gling with the problem of reconstructing a 
house of Colonial origin. 
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Gum and Oak Lumber 
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Oak Flooring / 
) / dp economy is not how /ft/e you pay 
Tai} ‘ | JL for an article but how much va/ue you 
; \ get out of it. A ‘‘bargain’’ in carelessly man- 
ufactured and improperly seasoned lumber 
means an unsatisfactory building from the 


first and expensive repairs soon or late. 
































The safest counsel you can have in buying 
lumber is the retail lumberman in your own 
home town. Advice to the home builder is 
an essential part of his service. 


To assist lumbermen in providing lumber 
that will render full value The Long-Bell 
lumber Company brands its trade-marked 
name upon its products—a symbol known . 
both to the trade and to countless users as the 
mark on quality lumber. 


For Dependable Lumber of Uniform High Quality 
Ask Your Lumberman for Long-Bell Brand 













House Plans 


HE small home at 

the top of this page 
is Long-Bell Plan No. 
1030. The larger home 
is Long-Bell Plan No. 
1180. Most retail lum- 
bermen can show you 
the floor plans of these 

homes or will obtain 
them for you. 
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Yes, and delightful satisfaction in own- 
ership of this fifteenth century Italian 
Cabinet Desk and Chair. 


Your dealer will gladly show you these 
and other pieces equally as handsome 
made by THE ELGIN A. SIMONDS 
COMPANY. 


Ask him also to tell you of our new 
Department of Interior Design, where 
expert decorators and designers are 
ready to assist you in your home dec- 
orative problems; or write direct for 
Booklet ‘‘B” whichexplains this service. 
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A House Facing Four Ways 
(Continued from page 179) 


open on the south, it became imperative that 
the garage be made as attractive as possible, 
so that the development of the garden and 
yard might be unimpaired, and the owner 
not be sentenced to view indefinitely an un- 
sightly building. The problem of designing 
the garage was perhaps simplified by the 
necessity of providing an apartment for the 
chauffeur and his family on the second story, 
The exterior of this little building has been 
designed along lines more modern than the 
house, yet in harmony with it, and it forms a 
charming background for the planting of the 
open yard as viewed from the house. The 
motor-room on the first floor gives space for 
three cars, with the boiler room, toilet, store- 
room, and so forth, adjacent. On the second 
floor there is a five-room apartment with an 
outside porch. The garage is of fireproof con- 
struction throughout, while the residence is of 
the slow burning type. 

Taken as a whole, the development of this 
piece of property is a fine example of what can 
be done when circumstances combine to make 
a distinctly all-round treatment possible. 


Hallways 
(Continued from page 181) 


been carried out. Here the older periods of 
furniture are employed. 

In the next picture both the fixed back- 
ground and the pieces used are of later and dis- 
tinctly lighter character, the furniture being 
of the Chinese phase of Thomas Chippendale. 
Here a mirror also finds its place, and a mirror 
is always a great convenience in a hall, as no 
one wishes to appear in drawing- or reception- 
room in disheveled condition — as might well 
happen after a motor ride in windy weather. 
In this particular example, the only fault lies in 
the candlesticks, which do not sufficiently ac- 
cord in design with the furniture. 

Still viewing the furnishing of the hall from 
the standpoint of purpose and use alone, hall 
clocks and chests or credenzas will be found 
particularly appropriate. There should be a 
drawer or two either in one of these pieces or 
the table for a pad of paper, pencils, hat-and 
clothes-brushes and any other small articles 
that may be needed. If the telephone is here, 
a small table for it with a convenient seat is 
advisable. If the lighting is by a lamp, this 
may be placed upon the main table, or upon 
one particularly provided for the purpose. 

Let us now review the subject of the formal 
passage in the light of these illustrations and 
see to what principles their success is due. 

First of all it will be noted that the fixed 
background is right in each case and fulfills its 
purpose as a background. In the Elizabethan 
hall we find small square paneling. The second 
hall has the wainscot and plain wall of the late 
eighteenth century. The hall of historic West- 
over, Virginia, the home of Colonel William 
and the beautiful Evelyn Byrd, shows the full 
paneling and ornamental ceiling of the same 
period. These have purposely been chosen for 
their diversity of treatment, but in each case 
the background is neutral and lies back in place. 
This is not to say that a more ornamental fixed 
background may never be used in the formal 
hall but, if it is employed, it must be such that 
it will not overpower or be incongruous with 
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Have You Ever Thought 
of Home Owning in This Light? 


HAT a home provides a sense of security, peace 

and restfulness so essential in the everyday 

hustle and hurry of the business world; that it 
enables you to cultivate lasting neighborhood friend- 
ships; that it constitutes a playground for your chil- 
dren and later a heritage for them; and, that after all 
it’s the safest investment in the world. 


A Good Architect Can Often 
Save Money for His Clients 


and help avoid costly mistakes. When his fee cannot 

be afforded the next best thing is to employ a reliable 

contractor who will codperate with the manufacturer. 
If you wish we will recommend reliable men. 





As shown here no sheathing is used in back-plastered stucco con- 
Struction—this saves $250 on a medium size home. View shows 
metal lath plastered on exterior, ready for interior coating. 


<< 


Why Architects Recommend 
Back-Plastered Stucco 


Because they know it is strong, free from cracks 
and serviceable. 

Stucco on metal lath assures the home builder of 
a thoroughly strong and durable, economical and 
attractive form of home building which age but 
enriches and mellows. 

Your home is thus literally sheathed in a covering 
of steel and cement. Think of the protection you 
have—the freedom from painting and repairs. 


Stucco—which Expresses 
Your 
Individuality 


The other day I 
saw an_ especially 
delightful little 
stucco home along 
the North Shore. 
The builder had 
skilfully combined 
white cement with 
red and yellow 
granite chips—the 
effect was most picturesque and charming. 

I have seen some striking effects in tone and tex- 
ture produced this way—by combining colored 
marble, sand or granite chips with white cement. 
This kind of stucco, probably more than any other, 
allows the home builder to express his individu- 
ality not only in contour and line but tones and 
texture as well. 


What’s Behind the Plaster? 


What kind of a support or holding device are you 
planning to use? Is it of such a nature as to prevent 
the plaster cracks and streaks so often noticed, and 
above all, will it burn? Some types of plaster bases 
(metal lath for instance), in connection with the 
plaster covering, form a steel and cement slab that 
will resist the passage of an average fire for an hour, 
others but for ten minutes and some for only a brief 
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five minutes. Decide before too late 
which of these you want to use. 







Many home builders are using stock 
millwork of real architectural merit for 
doors, china closets, book- 
cases, etc., which can be 
obtained at no greater cost 
(often less) than ordinary 
made-to-order millwork. 


Home Walls 
with a ‘‘Safety Heart of Steel’’ 


I have seen warped walls, wavy walls, cracked 


walls and disfigured walls. But beautiful walls and 
ceilings that remain after many years 
as perfect as the day they were built 
—free from cracks and disfigurations 
—are built with a “heart of steel.” 

This ‘“‘heart of steel’ is Kno-Burn 
Metal Lath—a non-shrinking per- 
manent, firesafe, steel support for the 
plaster. Its use eliminates danger of 
cracking, falling plaster and disfigura- 
tions. Be sure to get this protection 
for your home. 

Architects advise the use of Kno- 
Burn Metal Lath since the mesh web 
of steel grips the mortar firmly rein- 
forcing it in every direction. 
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That’s the way they come—in a perfect stream— 
on every feature of home building, so it seems. 
Send them along, we like ‘em. We're almost as 
much interested as if they concerned our own home. 


liaenath KeaeZt 


NortH WESTERN EXPANDED METAL COMPANY 
Please send me your home building booklet No. 955. 
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Make tta HOME 


Bum the kind of a house you have always 
wanted, with everything in harmony and a 
touch here and there of your own personality. 


It’s not so much a matter of expense as of care 
in detail. Hardware for instance seems of small 
importance to some people. The true home builder 
finds delight in the selection of it. 


For hardware is constantly in use—always in 
view. If you choose Sargent Locks and Hardware 
in conjunction with your architect, satisfaction 
will be certain. 


The subject of builder’s hardware has been 
interestingly covered in a 75-page booklet, which 
also illustrates a number of distinctive Sargent 
Patterns. It is called the Sargent Book of De- 
signs and a copy will be mailed to you free upon 
request. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 


29 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 


Whether or not you are inter- 
ested in building, there is an 
ever present need for Sargent 
Day and Night Latches. They 
should be on front and back 
doors. Sargent Latches mean 
safety. 
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BUILD NOW 


And let Sargent Hard- 
ware add the final 


touch of beauty and 
security to your home. 
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Daily Dividends 
from Callahan 
Sectional 
Greenhouses 


























UMMER gardens reduce living costs considerably. Winter gardens 
bring greater savings. An under-glass garden will soon pay for 
itself by supplying your table with fresh things all winter. Then your 
favorite flowers will bring cheer to your home the year round. You'll 
be surprised how small an investment will put a Callahan Sectional 
Greenhouse on your grounds—anyone can easily bolt the sections 
together in a few hours. Artistic designs and sizes for suburban homes 
and city residences. The Greenhouse Book will be sent gladly. 


T. J. CALLAHAN CO., 69 S. Canal St., DAYTON, OHIO 
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that of the rooms opening from it: the hall is 
the introduction to the house, and it would be 
as unfortunate as in social life, if the introduc- 
tion should prove more brilliant than subse- 
quent acquaintance. If the rooms will bear it, 
a textile effect above a wainscot might be used 
in the hall —a Colonial landscape-paper, or 
the like, but caution is a good word to remem- 
ber here. A thoroughly conventional stenciled 
design around paneling would not be out of 
place, and in the homelike cottage the hall wall 
might even be in lively color. 

All of the walls shown are light in tone, 
for the reason already mentioned, except the 
Elizabethan paneling of oak, and here the 
architect has appropriately provided for the 
entrance of abundant daylight. 

The floor constitutes a portion of the fixed 
background, and marble, tile and wood may all 
be used, uncovered, partially or wholly covered 
with rugs, according to the formality or rich- 
ness of the furnishing employed. 

In general it is well that furniture should 
agree in type or period with the background. 
In the Westover hall the furniture is much 
earlier than the paneling. Lighting fixtures are 
of great importance and should also corres- 
pond, 

Even with the restraint imposed by the 
conditions of the formal hall there is no reason 
why originality and color should not in proper 
degree find their place. Rich coloring may be 
secured in one hall by handsome upholstery, 
curtains and rugs, while in another strongly 
decorative furniture and unusual covering 
may afford color and unusual quality. Orig- 
inality may usually best be secured by ac- 
cessories, and with such a wealth of them at 
our command one sometimes feels that the 
owners of thousands of generally well-fur- 
nished American homes must personally have 
little originality to display. Contrast with such 
homes the hall with the Venetian processional 
lantern; never for a moment has its formal 
character been forgotten, but note the dis- 
tinction secured by the lantern, the globe, and 
the pottery vase upon the floor. Tapestry, 
brocade with velvet border, oriental fabrics, 
old Italian or Spanish banners or armorial 
pieces may be used if appropriately introduced; 
candelabra and candlesticks are often in place, 
and pottery and porcelain offer unrivaled 
facilities for both originality and color. Even a 
simple solid-hued vase of singing color or a 
blue and white jar will often be a surprising 
improvement. In the mere selection of objects 
naturally used there is scope for originality of 
choice. 

In contrast to the pictures shown it will be 
both amusing and distressing to run over some 
of the photographs previously mentioned, and 
a view of which the reader is spared. 

1. On each side of a central stairway is 
placed a good and exceedingly ornamental 
Stuart chair. Directly in front of each chair is 
stood a tall standard light, so close that it 
would be impossible to sit down. This seems 
like a new version of the familiar legend: ‘ Keep 
off the Grass.’ On a landing in full view, just 
above, is a bench of the type familiarized by 
rathskellers before the days of prohibition. 

2. A good American Empire table flanked 
by two excellent slat-back chairs. Above the 
table a three-part Empire horizontal mirror, 
also good, but so huge as utterly to ovcr- 
balance the table below. 

3. Aspace between door on the left and stair 
on the right is entirely filled by a curule chair 
with ornament exceedingly Baroque. It is a 
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What a luxury and a joy it is to have unlimited, 
sparkling, clean hot water at a second’s notice. 
Just a turn of the faucet and it rushes to meet your 
needs. Truly the Pittsburg is the super-servant in 
the home today—old faithful to the last degree. 


When you turn on the faucet marked “Hot” the 
Pittsburg instantly and automatically goes to 
work. It turns on the gas, lights it, heats your 
water fresh from the main and rushes it double- 
quick to do you service. When you turn off the 
faucet, the Pittsburg automatically stops action— 
no waste of gas, no waste of hot water. Another 
feature—the Pittsburg Automatic Gas Water 
Heater works without attention or repairs. 








ws Ready! 


After tennis, golf—your favorite sport—the 
Pittsburg is waiting to give you hot water aplenty. 
The entire family can revel in its refreshing effect. 
And in the kitchen and laundry, the worth of 
Pittsburg service finds expression in the happi- 
ness of workers whose tasks are quickly and easily 
performed. 


You will get a true appreciation of the joys and 
comforts of hot water when you read the book 
“The Well Managed Home.” This attractive book 
throws a new light on the hot water question and 
supplies its answer. Your copy is waiting for 
your name and address before it can be forwarded 


PITTSBURG WATER HEATER COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Pittsbur 


AUTOMATIC GAS 


for your personal attention. 


WATER HEATERS 
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The Cypress “Pergola-Garage” 


Why should a garage be homely?» This one isn’t. — (Is it?) 
The man driving out is the owner. He is well satisfied with the fact that he has en- 
hanced the beauty of his grounds at the same time that he has protected his car. 

The picture shows how your garage may look if you will allow us to send you, with our 
compliments, and with no obligation at all, the 


Complete Working Drawings (on sheet 24 x 36 inches) 


including full specifications—enough for any good carpenter to build from. Perhaps 
you enjoy such work yourself. If so, you can’t go wrong. 

It might even be possible to remodel your present garage on these lines. If you do so, of course you 
will know what kind of lumber to buy. ‘‘If you build of Cypress you build but once.’® You know 
**the Wood Eternal’® is the champion pergola lumber—does not tend to shrink, swell or warp like so 
many woods—takes paint and stain beautifully, but docs not need either, except for looks—lasts and 
lasts and lasts and lasts without them. (See U. S. Govt. Rept., reprinted in full in Vol. 1, Cypress 
Pocket Library. Just mention that you'd like this book, also.) 


This Pergola-Garage is AN ADDED SUPPLEMENT 
to the 9th big reprint of VOLUME 28 of that home-lovers’ guide, counselor and impartial friend, 


the famous Cypress Pocket Library. It’s FREE. Will you write? 
When planning a Pergola,Mansion, Bungalow,pasture-fenceor sleeping porch,remember, ‘‘ With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE” 


















m Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU MORE. Our entire resources are at 
your service with Reliable Counsel, 


i SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASS’N.¢. 


1206 Poydras Building, New Orleans, La., or 1206 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 














HORSFORD’S HARDY LILIES 


and Cold Weather Plants 


This new Regal Lily is the finest novelty that has been 
offered in years. Our Hardy Perennials, Wild Flowers, 
Iris, Peonies, Hardy Ferns, Vines, Shrubs, and Trees which 
we grow here have always given satisfaction when properly 
set. Trees and Shrubs that we have found tender in 
severe winters have been discarded from our lists. Ask 
for our Autumn Supplement and Fall Price List before 
making up your list of wants. 


F. H. HORSFORD 


CHARLOTTE - - - VERMONT 








LILIUM REGALE 
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kingly chair — its back is between balf and two- 
thirds of the height of the door! No other furni- 
ture is in sight in this hall. It needs none: the 
chair is quite enough to ‘go round.’ 

4. Facing one as the most prominent object 
in a formal lower hall is a flat-top Queen Anne 
highboy — a beautiful piece of furniture. But 
a highboy is an intimate piece, best suited by 
use and association to bed-chambers. It would 
have been excellent in the fine hall of the story 
above, but is out of place here. 

5. Ahall which is a simply exquisite example 
of Georgian architecture —one of the best 
specimens of a famous firm of architects. The 
furniture is equally beautiful, but — above a 
table rises a great expanse of utterly bare white 
paneling: an armchair reposes in lonely state in 
the corner. The furniture is totally inadequate. 
At the side of the stairway there is a charming 


‘settee, but its skeleton back immediately con- 


fuses itself with the ornamental stair: a settee 
with solidly upholstered back should have been 
placed here. 

6. Another hall has a beautiful stairway 
with white-paneled base, against which is 
placed a settee of incongruous Mission type 
and a tiny table, the top of which is entirely 
filled by a great lamp of basket work with cor- 
responding shade. The grace of the architec- 
ture is ruined by the clumsiness and lack of 
proportion in the furnishings. 

There are many others, but these will supply 
a sufficient illustration of what not to do in the 
hall. 
The next article will treat of informal ex- 
amples. 


The Winslow House at Marsh- 
field, Massachusetts 
(Continued from page 187) 


represent so far as possible the seventeenth or 
very early eighteenth centuries. In the kitchen 
are many of the ancient fireplace cooking 
utensils and shelves of old pewter, while in the 
living-room is a real Carver chair, and other 
pieces of time-worn maple or pine to match. 

The north parlor has been left as it was re- 
done in 1756, with the paneled inner wall and 
the tiled fireplace. The chambers, also, have 
been left as they were done over in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. The fireplace in the 
southeast chamber is a beautiful thing, the 
opening unusually high for its width, and 
capped with a shelf, which is uncommon in 
work of this period. The upper panels have a 
pleasing variation from the lower ones, ac- 
complished by the simple expedient of revers- 
ing the moldings, so that the high, outer roll 
comes on the inside. The cupboard to the right 
gives access (for a thin man) to a secret pas- 
sage to the attic. Every fireplace in the house 
is built rather oddly, the sides not converging 
inward to a narrower back, but going in per- 
fectly straight, and meeting the back with a 
semicircular curve, which would cause a 
modern mason to tear his hair (or else his at- 
tempt to lay it would cause you to tear yours!). 
The tremendous fireplaces downstairs have a 
square of larger size bricks at the back, inset 
about two feet up, and laid in herringbone 
pattern. In one case, an iron fireback had been 
bricked in. 

It was, of course, easier to furnish the 
Georgian rooms than the ‘Pilgrim’ rooms, be- 
cause mahogany could be used without any 
sense of incongruity, even pieces as late as the 
Empire period, while the walls, where they are 











“CREO-DIPT’’ THATCH ROOF ON HOME IN SCARSDALE 
BY ARCHITECT W. STANWOOD PHILLIPS, NEW YORK 


Build for Individuality and Attractiveness 


HIS “CREO-DIPT” Thatch Roof in variegated colors is an example of the adaptability of the 
thatched “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles. 
In no place has the “home atmosphere” been more perfectly portrayed than in the si 
village house of England, and that which has helped most has been the quaint thatched pos pi 
straw. In these days of “modern building,” “atmosphere” can be obtained in no better way than 
with Thatched “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles. The roof crowns the house and gives it that nice 
adjustment of “height, breadth and thickness” that makes the quality of “home attractiveness” in- 
describable. 
Write for book of “CREO-DIPT” Thatch Roof Homes by noted architects, and working drawings 
of construction with specifications and instructions for architectural design. 
“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles are also furnished in the 16”, 18", and 24” lengths, in thirty differ- 
ent shades, for beauty and economy on side walls, as well as roofs. 
Ask us how any variegated color effect can be secured by the use of “CREO-DIPT” Stained 


Shingles. 
; CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Ine. 


1077 Oliver Street No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Banzai Enamel 


INAMEL, the decoration of optimistic good cheer! Bee 
reanpien oe flaw 200f 


It is just as serviceable and suitable in the work-room 
of the home, as it is distinguished in the drawing-room. 


Free flowing Banzai enamel makes you certain of a mirror- 
smooth, beautiful finish, the utmost of durability. 
Let us send you a portfolio of beautiful enamel interiors. 


PATTON-PITCAIRN DIVISION 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN , 
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not paneled, could be covered with wall-pa- 
per in old- fashioned patterns. Moreover, the 
windows and panels could be painted white, 
and the floors painted, too. | am not aware, 
myself, when paint first became available in 
the Colonies. Certainly the Winslows, being 
extremely well-to-do, for those days, were 
among the first to use it. It must have made a 
great difference in Colonial life, for | doubt if 
anybody really likes to live between bare 
boards, except carefully treated hard woods. 
The simplicity of the Pilgrims was the simpli- 
city of stern necessity. The Pilgrim mothers, 
at ‘any rate, I’m willing to wager, hailed the 
first paint as a blessing from heaven, and 
civilization marched on a long pace when it 
arrived. 

To the person who, perhaps, has inherited ot 
purchased an old house of the central chimney 
type, and wishes to restore it for modern use, | 
fancy the front hall of the Winslow house will 
prove the most interesting feature. Moreover, 
nothing whatever was done in this hall except 
to carry the stairs and rail on up to the attic, so 
that it can be copied with the assurance that 
you are getting something authentic. The 
trouble in the central chimney house always is 
that you open the front door and trip on the 
bottom stair. There is no hall. The deep 
portico of the Winslow house, well lighted by 
two windows on the sides, with a pretty bit of 
ornamental detail on the pediment outside and 
no division wall whatever where the front wall 
of the house itself would naturally come, forms 
a convenient and odd hallway. It would be 
somewhat cold in winter, of course, unless a 
cellar were put under it, but that would mean 
little additional work in most cases. At any 
rate, it solves, with what architectural result 
the reader can best judge by consulting the 
picture of the Winslow house, the problem of 
a front hall in a central-chimney type of 
dwelling. 

The Jacobean stairway of the Winslow 
house, with its neat bit of paneling, its acorn 
drops and its heavy turned spindles and fat 
rail, is well-nigh perfect. It could not be im- 
proved. And almost the best thing about it is 
the color of the post, rail and spindles. All 
were cut or turned from clear white pine and 
by some happy miracle have never been paint- 
ed nor oiled — except the rail, which has been 
oiled by more than 200 years of rubbing of the 
human palm. You know the wonderful color 
white pine turns with age, gray if exposed to 
the weather, a beautiful snuff-red brown inside. 
This Winslow stair is that snuff-brown color, 
with an added depth and gloss where hands 
have rubbed. I myself have experimented for 
days with stains and oils to reproduce this 
color and texture but it cannot be done. Even 
the color alone cannot be imitated, and, of 
course, no stained wood will ever have the 
same texture. The stain kills that indescrib- 
able satin. What | would like to see is some- 
body with the courage to reproduce this Wins- 
low stair in clear white pine (air dried, of 
course) and then to leave it severely alone, not 
even cleaning it too carefully, till age begins to 
put the red into it, and hands begin to put on 
the satin gloss. For two or three years it would 
be an eyesore, of course, and when callers drove 
up in their sport motors and came in for tea 
scornful glances would be cast upon it, hard for 
the lady of the house to endure. But after the 
first two or three years were over, looks of 
scorn would begin to change and some time 
they would be the looks of envy we now cast 
on that rail in the Winslow hall. The trouble 
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Zinc Leaders and Gutters 
Serve for Years 


The original American eaves-trough to procure materials only of the “best.”’ 
and leader-pipe was a sloping plank. Zinc leaders, gutters, etc., supply the 
It was placed to catch the rain and three necessary requisites—artistic 

“lead”’ it away from the foundations. quality, economy and durability. Some 

American home-owners are determined __ installations last a century. 


Horse Head Rolled Zinc 


is now manufactured into eaves-troughs, leaders, valleys, flashing, 
ridge-roll and the most artistic forms of architectural trim. These 
roofing accessories when ‘‘made from Horse Head Zinc’’ never 
rust and do not require paint for protection, although such coatings 
can be applied for decorative effects. 

A single installation lasts indefinitely, and costs less than two 
installations of any commonly used materials which must be period- 
ically replaced. 


Let us supply you with names of manufacturers of 
leaders, gutters, etc., ‘Made from Horse Head Zinc"’ 


Send for Spouting Beoklet *Z” 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 Front Street (ESTABLISHED 186 New York City 


New sng salineeiiin 


CHICAGO 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Mineral Point Zinc Co. (of Pa.) 
SEAS Marquette Buliing 1439 Oliver Building 


The world’s standard for Zinc products 
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average of 196 replies every month of 1920. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL readers respond to advertisements. 
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P. A. B. Widener Residence, Elkins, Pa. 


“We figure to ourselves the home we like 
And then we build it * * * * * 
For thought is tired of wandering o’er the world, 
And homebound Fancy runs her bark ashore.” 


in manufactured materials. 


At your request we shall be 
pleased to send,without obli- 
gation to you, our booklet 
giving practical designs of 
moderate size homes built of 
Indiana Limestone. 








Box 777 





Home ownership affords that sense of security and substantial comfort so 
necessary to true contentment. And if our home be a structure embody- 
ing beauty and permanence, we take unbounded pleasure and pride in it. 


Throughout our country we find some of the most beautiful homes built 
with Indiana Limestone —a natural stone whose velvety texture is inimitable 


For homes of any size, Indiana Limestone is practicable. Its beauty is 
permanent and its cost comparatively moderate. 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 


Horace Trumbauer, Architect, Philadelphia 
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AND-HEWN shingles, hand-carved chairs, hand- é nay 
| forged locks, hand-woven rugs—there is strength 
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October Will Be The Furnishing Number 


and characte and charm in things hand-made not to 
be gained in any other way. Cover your floors 
with PINKHAM RUGS, hand-braided of new materials. 


Color combinations in keeping with every room; rounds and ovals in con- 
venient sizes. At good shops everywhere, or mail samples of your cretonnes 
and wall-paper and let our designers submit color sketches of rugs to 
fit your color scheme, without charge. 


PINKHAM ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


5 Marginal Road Portland, Maine 
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with all of us is that we try to do too much in 
a hurry. We forget that Art is long and Time 
a great craftsman. 

The inside of the Winslow house is severeiy 
simple, even bare, save for the slight ornament 
of the portal pediment and the corner boards, 
cut to imitate stone. It does not even boast a 
crown molding. Its undoubted dignity, even 
its look of aristocracy as it sits by the fair green 
marshes gazing seaward, comes from its fine, 
sturdy proportions and the splendid, sweeping 
lift of its roof. The present front door is not the 
original, and, of course, the whole roof has 
been reshingled with gray shingles taken from 
old homes in better repair. In neither case, 
however, has the original aspect been altered 
greatly, though it is too bad, for sentimental 
reasons, that the genuine door and knocker 
were in places where they could not be secured. 
The out-thrusting front portico, to me, is not 
only an odd but a pleasing feature, helping to 
pull the house down into its setting, and, as it 
were, extending a welcome to all who come up 
the path. The corner boarding cut out like 
stone is of more doubtful value, and would 
probably look better on a house that could be 
painted entirely white, instead of being left, as 
this one is for historical reasons, in its weather- 
ed gray condition. However, the chief lesson 
of the exterior to home builders of our day who 
want to recapture some of the atmosphere and 
dignity of two hundred years ago, is the lesson 
of careful, sturdy proportion, with not too 
many nor too large windows, and plenty of 
roof sweep. Let the outlines of the house tell 
the story, let the blank walls be eloquent. 

I know full well how much fun the men who 
bought and saved this old Winslow house had 
in collecting the old furniture to put in it, in 
picking out the right wall-papers, in restoring 
the old bricked-in fireplaces, in making it as 
near as they could to a home where our an- 
cestors once lived. But I feel quite sure that it 
was an even greater satisfaction to them just to 
realize, when at last the house was theirs, that 
it would now remain forever, or at least as long 
as wood will endure, a fixture of the Marshfield 
landscape, a part of that lovely, sweeping 
picture of salt meadows and wooded hill and 
restless ocean and blue sky. It is beautiful as 
something in nature is beautiful, not because of 
its ornament, but because of its form, because 
it seems to have grown naturally there, in just 
the right proportions and to be admirably 
suited to its task of shedding the rain from its 
ample roof and keeping out the weather with 
its solid walls, and all without being chunky or 
squat or fortress-like, but up-standing, grace- 
ful and lovely to the eye. Such houses, of 
course, should never be allowed to perish, even 
if no historic families have lived in them. They 
are more important to us every year, because 
they are object lessons in good taste, because 
they are the authentic records of our great 
American tradition in architecture, and be- 
cause — well, just because they are beautiful. 
If you have such a house, keep it intact. It 
somebody else has it who does n’t care, form a 
Winslow Association of your own at once, and 
save it. 
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From 
Marceaux’s Masterpiece 
Berne, Switzerland 


Anywhere— Everywhere 
The Round World ’Round 


On the sands of Sahara, or at a Ritz Hotel —in all lands, at 
home or abroad, or sailing the Seven Seas 


e 
American Express Travelers Cheques 
DOLLARS — STERLING — FRANCS 
are always good as good American gold 
Acceptable everywhere. The insured money of all nations. 
Guard your travel funds against theft or loss. 
Convenient, simple, safe, these ‘‘sky blue” financial passports 
commandtheserviceand attention of thethousands of represent- 
atives of a great International, Financial and Travel organization. 


For sale at Express Offices or Banks 


For all journeys secure your steamship tickets, hotel reserva- 
tions and itineraries, or plan your cruise or tour through the 
American Express Travel Department. 


American Express Company 
65 Broadway, New York 


International Banking—Shipping—Travei and Foreign Trade 


























Make Your Dreams Come True! 


AVE you longed for the refreshing charm and beauty of 

a Perennial Garden like this— and put it off as a dream 
of a wealthier future? Don’t be misled; neither size nor lavish 
expenditure is the essential, but wise planning and selection. 
No matter how small your grounds, you have room for a Peren- 
nial Beauty-Spot! Such little secrets as the blending of colors, 
the unbroken procession of bloom, the combining of Evergreens 
with Perennials so that each gives rich contrast to the other 
(while the Evergreens continue to give cheer even during the 
winter)—all this and much more of our knowledge we will 
gladly share with you,—if you will just write us and tell us 
your garden dreams! 

And there is no time to lose—for August and September 
are ideal months in which to plant both Perennials and Ever- 
greens — with telling effect ! 


Moons Nurseries 


THE WM.H. MOON CO. 


MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


which is 1 mile from Trenion, NL 
IN NY oa EE oa SGN ei ANNI NAN 
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BEAUTIFUL 2 





You Can Beautify 
Your Community, Too! 


Nothing adds quite so much to a 
community as artistically lighted 
streets and homes. Roland Park, 
Baltimore, and Forest Hills, Long 
Island—two of America’s most 
beautiful and “livable” communi- 
ties—-owe much of their beauty to 
artistic Smyser-Royer Exterior 
Lighting Fixtures. 

Smyser-Royer fixtures adorn some 
of the nation’s largest private estates. 
They light the approach to the Grand 
Central Station in New York. They 
illuminate the Roosevelt Dam in 
Arizona. 

Since 1840 the works at York, Pa., 
have specialized in artistry in iron. 

The Smyser-Royer line ranges from 
a quaint and modest porch lantern 
for the smaller town or suburban 
house to the most elaborate lighting 
effects for extensive demesnes 
or public build- 
ings. The 
Smyser - Royer 


name is war- 
Ss -R i 
myser-Royer Fixtures ranty not only 


A feature of beautiful Roland . 
Park, Baltimore of superior 
craftsmanship, 
Please Check Booklet Desired but of lasting, 
Community lighting Smallhouse) 4 weather-resis-- 

Country estate(] Public buildingD ing beauty. 

Electrical Contractors, Architects, 

etc., should request Catalog F SMYSE R-ROYE R CO: 
Name aeeet ecunwamases Main Office and Works: York, Pa. 
Abia No oo eo Philadelphia Office: 1609 Sansom St. 
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Ornamental Wall Fountain which may also 
be installed as a Bubbler 


ROOKWOOD 


Fine Tiles and Pottery 
Write for illustrated matter 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. 
Celestial St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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NAME || Simple Italian Furniture for Ameri. 


= can Houses 
(Continued from page 177) 

feet wide, and the three pedestal supports with 
spreading feet are connected and stiffened by a 
substantial stretcher. 

Such a table, or a shorter one, if preferred, 
has manifest advantages fcr dining purposes. 
It is large enough to accommodate a goodly 
number of sitters, and nevertheless a small 
family, even a family of only two, is not lost 
when seated at one end, or vis-a-vis in the mid- 
dle. It is plainly a desideratum to have a table 
narrow enough so that one can converse com- 
fortably across it. Then, too, such a table can 
be of great use in a living-room or in a library, 
either placed against the wall or standing free 
in some other suitable position. Generally of 
similar character and of similar suitabilities 
are the shorter tables with truss supports at 
the ends, braced mid-way up or near the bot- 
tom by a stout stretcher. 

The Italian equivalent of the sideboard is 
the credenza, a thoroughly common-sense and 
utilitarian item of dining-room equipment, 
which possesses the advantage of being equally 
appropriate to the appointment of other rcoms 
also. It is a cupboard about three feet high or a 
trifle more, with drawers above the cupboard 
doors, and also sometimes beneath them, and 
it stands upon a molded base, either flat on the 
floor, or supported on feet. It is an extremely 
straightforward piece considered structurally, 
and it has a prodigious capacity for the storage 
of all manner of things. 

The walnut credenza with elaborate intarsia 
decorations is fully representative of the type, 
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- The Perfect Casement Window 
Summer or winter, spring or fall—the porch or living- 
room equipped with casement windows, which allow 


the maximum in light and ventilation, is the favored 
spot in any home. 





Hangers 
AiR-Way multifold casement window 


Vanishing French Doors | hardware provides for operation of the 
wien windows entirely from the inside. They 
Window Hardware may be quickly and easily opened or 


4 closed to any desired opening, without 
AiR-Way Sun-Room 


Windows interfering with screens or other obstacles. and an admirable piece of well-balanced com- 

a position in respect to its lines. -The intarsia 

WI *14: : decoration is merely an incidental item of en- 

Garage Door Hangers ether building ui remodeling, ask richment and the credenza would possess quite 
for your architect or builder to see that as much grace, character and dignity were there 


Sliding, Folding Doors no such ornate embellishment, and were it 
fashioned in some other wood, such as oak, or 
even pine or poplar. The same may be said of 
the plain walnut and brass-studded credenza 
standing in a recess in the paneled dining-room 
of an American house. 

For a very small dining-room, the place of 
‘the credenza may be taken by a much shorter 
member of the same family of cabinet-work — 
the console cabinet. Or, again, one might use 
another kindred piece, such as the madia or 
cupboard with drawers, raised from the floor, 
and supported on trusses at each end. The 
AAAS 
— together in the simplicity of its design, and in 

the directness of its execution. Made in some 

The reading of advertisements and of the booklets and bro- ye pag hogatir sagt it —_ be equally 

chures which many of our advertisers offer will add greatly ’ Withir t on ee om a book one 

to your pleasure as well as to your store of knowledge cannot pretend to do justice to the manifold 

: types of Italian chairs, any more than to other 

; pieces of furniture. But, if exhaustive discus- 
Max’ Y of the books have found a permanent place in sion is here impossible, we may at least present 

y a ‘ a comparison that will serve to emphasize a 

our public libraries—for they have been prepared polit that ined beiriamind Fhe chair 

, — . : ith turned legs and stretchers, leather-cov- 

carefully, written by experts, and are a distinct contribution oukietaiadaadl tc ak alee tats 
: “4 3° measurements, structurally sound, and simple 

to the literature on home-building. sae poi with it the om amas 
rush-bottomed chairs, and we find in all three 
i, he same elements of bined -sens 
It will well repay you to read the advertising of to-day —as well pe bl pop achapbismanee Seve bgt 
as its literature. all three were made for beauty, and that is a 

common characteristic of all the simpler sorts 

| of Italian chairs, and other furniture also. 








AiR-Way hardware is used. 





We want you to know all about AiR-Way. Write 
today for our latest descriptive catalogue H B C 4. 
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Another Big Feature 


Clare Sheridan’s American Diary 


HE clever diary, from the time of Samuel 

Pepys to Margot Asquith has always at- 

tracted the largest share of human attention. 

To come into close contact with remarkable 
people, with the leaders of society and government, 
is an experience granted to comparatively few; but of 
these few, literally not one in a thousand has the gift 
of reporting what he or she has seen. Mrs. Clare 
Sheridan, as an observer and diarist, is one of the 
elect. Her book, “Mayfair to Moscow,” proved this 
to an astonished and highly diverted public, some of 
whom did not know whether to be shocked or de- 
lighted by her engaging narrative of her trip from 
England to Moscow with Kamenev, her life in the 
Guest House under the rule of the Bolshevik com- 
missars, her portraits of Lenine, Trotzky and others, 
whom she sculped in enduring busts, the while she made 
mental notes of every eccentricity and personal trait 
they possessed. 


“Close-ups” of American Leaders 


Now Clare Sheridan, after visits in New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Washington and finally Mexico City, writes for 
METROPOLITAN her impressions of the people she met 
on this side of the Atlantic. A woman of society in 
England, a cousin of Winston Churchill, the English 
statesman, she stepped easily into the higher social 
circles in America. With just the right amount of 
frankness, sparing no detail, she describes her visits into 
the homes of the Vanderbilts, the Whitneys, the Otto 
Kahns, the Morgans, and her adventures in Washington 
society. What Clare Sheridan makes of New York life 
is worth knowing because it satisfies our curiosity about 
the metropolis of America. 


Beginning with the memoirs of Joseph Pulitzer, which 
were followed by the autobiography of Anna Howard 
Shaw, then the life of Maria Botchkareva, Raymond 
Robins’ Story, and finally the memoirs of Margot 
Asquith, the METROPOLITAN has presented within the 
last few years a brilliant and sparkling list of intimate 
memoirs of world interest. Clare Sheridan’s Ameri- 
can diary is a worthy successor to those which have 
gone before. 

In announcing this feature, beginning in October 
METROPOLITAN, out September 15th, the MeErTrRo- 
POLITAN offers a magazine story which no one who 
keeps in the current of the affairs of the day can afford 
to miss. 25 cents at your newsstand, or send us $3.00 
for a year’s subscription. 


Metropolitan 


H. J. Whigham, Publisher 


432 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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(limone Galleries 


ESTABLISH EO 1878s 


ANTIQUES—FINE FURNITURE—OBJETS d’ART 


Be a 


“The Four Seasons,” done in Carrara marble, Bronze 
Base, by a famous Italian Sculptor. Latin inscription, 
from Virgil, translated, reads: “A spirit within sustains, 
and the mind pervading its members moves the whole 
mass with its mighty frame.” 38} in. high, 34 in. wide, 
163 in. deep. 


ANY of the beautiful homes and 
gardens of America have been en- 
riched by rare pieces from the Aimone 
Galleries. The collection is always 
changing. Annual pilgrimages to the 
Old World keep it ever new. When you 
are in New York, come to these Galleries 
as you would to a museum, with the same 
anticipation of delight. The. present 
collection of antiques, Italian marbles, 
terra cottas and objets d'art, invites 
the largest expectancy. It is eloquent 
testimony to a 43-year-old service 
which has no peer in America to-day. 


dorly-two Sast dorty-ninth 


TWEEN MADISON @nret! PARK 


New York Cily 
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You know how some people, just by | 
the way they look, and without || 
saying a word, make you feel their | 
inherent, thoroughgoing depend- 
ableness. 


That’s exactly the way a Burnham | 
makes you feel. You know it won’t 1 
cut up any antics, when your back 
is turned. 

You are sure it has good digestion. 








You know beyond argument that it 
won’t waste any coal. In fact you are 
certain it has a saving disposition. 

Not that it exactly looks so very dif- 
ferent from some boilers, but some- 
thing tells you its difference comes 
from the inside; just as with folks. 


Irvington, N. Y. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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(4 Altogether Dependable Comfort Maker— 
)  That’s What The Burnham Boiler Is 
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Of course, it has a reputation, on 
which to further base your conclu- 
sions. 

It’s reputation in heating green- 
houses so successfully is not the least 
of its reputation points. 

In fact that one point has been 
enough for most people to make it 
their warm friend. 

Two fussy old spinsters put one in 
their ancestral colonial home, and 
then wrote us: “At last we have 
found the happy solution for our 
heating problem.” 

Promptly we wrote the real story 
of Burnham Boilers and called it 
“The Happy Solution.” 

Glad to send you a copy. 






Canadian Office: 
Royal Bank Building, Toronto 
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Have a beautiful blooming garden 
from April until October 
by planting our reliable 


Irises, Peonies 
and Gladioli 


Nowisthetimeto plant Irises and 

Peonies. We are growers and 

importers of the choice varieties. 
Over 600 varieties of Irises. 


Rainbow Gardens 
701-2 Commerce Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Send for our Free illustrated catalogue 














UR plant resources, comprising 

over 800 cultivated acres, enable 
us to assure you that no matter what 
your planting plans call for in 


Trees - Shrubs 


Evergreens or 
Perennials 


We can fill any requirements to 
your maximum satisfaction. Write 
for our catalog. 


“Successful for over a century”’ 
AMERICAN NURSERIES 


Singer Building “a 
New York A 














Have you booked the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL LANTERN 
SLIDES on your club or school program for next year? 
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The Italians are, and have always been, an 
essentially matter of fact, practical people. 
What they fnake is made, first of all, to serve 
the utilitarian purpose for which it is intended. 
Fortunately, beside their strong sense of 
utilitarian purpose, they are endowed with a 
keen perception of the true value of beauty, 
and a lively realization of: the perfect com- 
patibility of combining utility and beauty in 
one and the same thing — a perception and a 
practice in which too many of the ‘practical- 
minded’ in our own country are sadly lacking. 

Italian furniture, and especially Italian 
furniture of the simpler sort, faithfully reflects 
the national trait just alluded to. It is ingenu- 
ous, straightforward and direct in design; ade- 
quate for the purpose for which it is made; 
generous in the quantity of material employed; 
and free from irrelevant ornament ‘and dis- 
tracting complexities. In addition to possess- 
ing sturdy structure, simplicity, and strength 
of line, it is also instinct with grace and sub- 
stantial dignity. Furthermore, much of it has 
the advantage of interchangeability, as we 
have seen, fitting one piece for a diversity of 
uses with equal appropriateness to different 
purposes and places. 

And now a word as to reproductions and 
adaptations. Fortunate is the person who al- 
ready owns or can acquire antiques of the sort 
under review. Their possession is a genuine 
and perennial delight. Nevertheless, the satis- 
faction of their good qualities, just enumerated, 
may be equally enjoyed in good reproductions, 
for good reproductions serve quite as well as 
antiques for all ordinary decorative purposes. 
But the qualification ‘good’ is used advisedly. 
Manufacturers, keenly alive to the excellence 
of the originals, have not been slow to copy 
them, but all too often they have seen fit to 
‘improve’ their good models by skimping the 
material, attenuating the proportions, and 
tacking on irrelevant ornament. Thus the so- 
called ‘reproductions’ become adaptations, 
and not successful adaptations at that, for in 
the attenuating and ornamenting processes 
they have quite missed the spirit of the proto- 
tvpes. Against such ‘reproductions’ one must 
beware. 

Against intelligent adaptations there can be 
no reasonable objection. But they must be in- 
telligent, they must embody the qualities of 
the prototypes; otherwise they are travesties, 
and unconvincing and _ unsatisfactory, as 
travesties are wont to be. An admirable ex- 
ample of a sane and satisfactory adaptation 
from an Italian model may be seen in the birch 
dining-table shown in one of the illustrations of 
a small apartment. 

The prime essential is to grasp the inherent 
qualities of the originals and to make sure that 
those qualities are reproduced or wisely adapt- 
ed. It is also highly important to realize that 


form and sound structure are the first elements 


to be considered, and that material, color, and 
methods of decoration occupy a secondary or 
subordinate position as means of additional 
enrichment, 

















DANERSK FURNITURE 








HERE is a beautiful and livable idea back 

of every group of Danersk Furniture. If 
you are given the opportunity of choosing just 
the pieces you want for a given room, and can 
have them finished in some delightful scheme 
that is just what your house needs, does this 
not mean more to you than mere furniture? 
Our homes are our ideas made visible, and 
Danersk Furniture and all the Danersk 
workers are devoted to the carrying out of 
plans most suitable for the choicest homes. 
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We specialize in Early American groups 
finished in the natural woods and beautiful 
decorative furniture finished to order. 


3-5) 


Purchase through your dealer, decorator or 
direct from us. 





Send for the Danersk G-9 a descriptive bulletin illustrating decorative furniture 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York First door west of Fifth Avenue, 4th floor 
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Always the Second Year 
Breaks Records the Third Year 
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Do you ask stronger evidence, 
read this: 


403 Perfect Peaches on 
4-year-old tree. 


Mr. C. E. Strawbridve, of 
Lima, Ohio, writes us under date 
of August 25, 1920, as follows: 
“On April 10,1916 ~ tout one 
of your new Roc _ster Peach 
trees. Iast yer we picked 5 
aches from i’ -ach averaging 

the size KA an average tea cup 
THIS Y WE HAVE PICKED 
EXACTLY. M03 LARGE TEACHES 
FROM THIS ONE TREE. Many 
people have seen this tree, and 
ean hardly helieve their own 
eyes. One of its admirers was 
Postmaster J. E. Sullivan, who 
wants me to put him in touch 
with the ‘FELLOWS WHO HAVE 
SUCH TREES FOR SALE.’” 
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TREES planted in Spring, 1918, bore 150 to 200 peaches past summer. 
THE EARLIEST YELLOW FREESTONE PEACH KNOWN 


“Rochester is greatest money-making peach in the world.”’—State- 
ment by large orchardist. 

Originated in Rocheste r, New York, tree is a strong, upright grower, 
has stood sixteen degrees below zero and produced a full crop, 
while the Elberta and Coumtend, under the same conditions in the same 
orchard, produced no blossoms and consequently no fruit. 

Mr. Yarker, Greece, N.Y., who has an orchard of 500 trees, reports 
17 peaches picked in August from a tree planted the previous spring. 

Mr. C.-M. Thomas, 215 W. 40th St., Savannah, Ga., purchased 
a Rochester Peach from us last February and "picked the first 
fruit in July. 


CATALOGUE— For descriptions and prices of a complete list of Glenwood products, 
ypy of our 1921 catalogue of Dependable Trees and Plants—it's free. 











what it will do— 


It oes your room with glowing, radiant heat in one minute after 
ighting 

If you are cold, chilly or wet, it will warm and dry you in one minute. 

It will give you the greatest joy and comfort you ever had in your house. 

It will save firing the furnace for two months in the fall and spring. 

It will save a ton of coal a month in the winter time. 

You can run it two days for the cost of lighting the furnace once. 

It burns ordinary City Gas, and costs approximately three cents an hour to 
run — using natural gas less than a cent an hour. 

It will give you more heat than any other Gas Fire. 

It is absolutely and positively odoriess. Without dust, dirt or ashes. 


General Gas Light Company 
New York Kalamazoo San Francisco 


STU LLEEE 





send for a co 


<2” We are headquarters for genuine Rochester Peach. 


GLEN BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nursery, Estab. 1866 
Rochester, New York 
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Book on 


Wood Finishing 


FREE 


pay complete instructions for finishing all wood—hard or soft—old or new. 
Explains just what materials to use and how to apply them. Tells how inex- 
pensive soft woods may be finished so they are as beautiful as hard wood. This 
book is the work of experts—illustrated in color. Gives covering capacities, etc. 


JOHNSON’S 


Fill out and mail coupon for a free copy 
of “The Proper Treatment for Floors, 
Woodwork and Furniture.” 





S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. HB 9. Racine, Wis. 
Please send me, free and postpaid, your Instruction Book on 
Wood Finishing. 


RIDES. « «5 5 5.5.5.0 cies 00s cocencusenccvcsccevsssccs 
REE ME TR ons ah ceases dese nenscovecs essences 
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WOOD DYE 


Johnson’s Wood Dye is very easy to apply 
—dries in four hours—penetrates deeply, 
bringing out the beauty of the grain — 
made in all popular shades. Color card 
in book. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 


“‘The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 
Dept. HB 9. RACINE, WIS. 
Canadian Factory—Brantford 

















These Books Will Help You 


Plan Your 


Future Home 


Colonial Homes 

Edition DeLuxe featuring exclusively the 
112 pages of practical, distinctive § new colonialbungalowsand 
bungalows suitab‘e for any climate, residences. Most original 
costing from $1,000 to $10,000, with § and artistic plan book ever 
photos of exterior, inteyiors, plans, § printed on this beautiful 
size,cost,etc.. also valuable sugges- style of architecture. 50 
tions on bunga‘ow building §].00 Postpaid Ic 
written by experts. Postpaid —_ 
Order today. Money back if 

unsatisfied. 


YOHO & MERRITT 
Architects 


409 Empire Bldg. 
SEA » WASH. 


Craftsman Bungalows 












NHANCE the charm of 
your home by planting 
White Flowering Dog- 

wood this fall. They are 

ideal plants and the most 
beautiful of small trees. We 
are well stocked with shrubs, 
trees and hedges of all kinds. 

Orders are now being re- 

ceived for October and No- 

vember shipments. Send 
for our catalog and price list 
to-day. 


The Morris Nurseries 
Box 805, West Chester, Pa. 


































HAVE YOU THAT DEEP-SEATED LONGING FOR A HOME? 


A Cape Cod Cottage—a cozy bungalow—a truly Colonial house—an inviting little “Prize House” ? 
House plan circulars of all these will be sent for ten cents in stamps 


Address Readers’ Service, The House Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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Representative Community 
Buildings 


A COMMUNITY can ‘live around’ from 
church building tochurch building, from 
schoolhouse to schoolhouse, from hall to 
hall, but so long as it lives that way it will 
never experience the distinct pleasure that 
comes from occupying a home of its own in the 
form of a community house. A good com- 
munity house adds something to the life of the 
community, in the opinion of specialists of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, set 
forth in Farmers’ Bulletin 1173, ‘Plans of 
Rural Community Buildings,’ now ready for 
distribution. 
Before a community decides the question of 
erecting a building, says this bulletin, it should 
make a thorough study of the local situation. 
The study should show that an actual need for 
the building is felt by the various organizations 
of a public nature, and by the people them- 
selves. It should demonstrate that the build- 
ing can and should be maintained as a per- 
manent institution. 


Make Survey of Community Needs 


The original study, it is pointed out, should 
not only determine the need of a community 
building, but also the most desirable type. 
No two communities are alike, and each prob- 
ably desires to put up its own particular kind 
of building, just as every person builds his own 
type of house. The size and type of building 
depend upon the population of the community, 
the amount of money available, maintenance 
expenses, the uses to which it is to be put, 
future needs, and similar factors. The bulle- 
tin advises that the building be large enough 
to serve the present needs of every member of 
the community and every organization, regard- 
less of party, creed, or class, no matter how 
far distant they may be, and should be located 
at a place naturally frequented by all members 
of the community. 

Raising the money for the undertaking is 
cited as one of the important problems. The 
amount to be secured cannot be accurately 
estimated in advance. There may be two 
conflicting tendencies. One will come from 
the enthusiastic backers of the enterprise, 
who will fix an estimate higher than can be 
reached. The other will originate with those 
members of the community who are doubtful 
as to the success of movements for the com- 
mon betterment or are frugal in financing such 
enterprises. A middle course between these 
two extremes is suggested as desirable. 

Every community will have its own par- 
ticular uses for a building, and these can be 
determined only by the people themselves. 
A standard community building, however, it 
is pointed out, should have as a minimum 
the following accommodations: 

An assembly room, perhaps with movable 
seats, that can be used as a meeting-place for 
the people or for various organizations. With 
the seats removed the room will be available 
as a gymnasium, as a game room, as a dining- 
room, or for fairs and exhibits. 

A stage on which lectures, plays, and various 
entertainments can be given and which may 
have a screen for motion pictures. 

A kitchen where food may be prepared. 

A place where lunches, suppers and ban- 
quets may be served. 

The more advanced communities would 
need, it is thought, other accommodations. 
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These should be carefully estimated in deter- 
mining the size of the structure. It is well to 
take future growth into consideration. De- 
tails of the various features of planning, con- 
structing and maintaining a community house 
are contained in the bulletin, which may be 
had upon request of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
Department Bulletin 825, ‘Rural Community 
Buildings in the United States,’ another pub- 
lication of the department, gives the history 
of the community building movement. 


Electricity in the Home 
(Continued from page 214) 


great an improvement over the ice-box as the 
ice-box was over the well-bucket and spring. 
It relieves the housewife of one of her most 
exacting responsibilities. With an_ ice-box 
she cannot go away for three days without 
arranging for someone to let in the ice-man 
and emptying the pan, but with an electric 
refrigerator she can stay a month and find 
the butter waiting fresh when she returns. 
She is independent of the ice-man and can for- 
get him. She can absolutely put an end to 
food waste through decay. It doesn’t take 
place in the dry cold of an electric refrigerator 
— that’s all — and there is no deterioration in 
food flavor either. She has all the ice she needs 
for table use, in a most convenient form, and 
made from water that she knows is pure. All 
chopping and waste of ice is avoided. She has 
gained for her household all the advantages 
that mechanical refrigeration has brought to 
the warehouse and the butcher shop. 

And what does it cost? It costs less money 
than the housewife has been paying out year 
after year for ice and for food spoilage — the 
ice-man’s bill each month, plus this bottle of 
milk, this cup of cream, this pot of butter, and 
this unused chop. The electric refrigerater 
lasts for years. The only maintenance cost is 
the monthly bill for electric power, which is 
small. The first cost of the equipment itself is 
naturally larger than that of an ordinary ice- 
box and, of course, this first cost will vary, 
depending on whether you now have a good, 
big, well-insulated ice-box that can be equipped 
electrically as a mechanical refrigerator or 
whether you prefer to purchase a complete 
outfit — which, of course, is better. But re- 
member, the purchase of such a domestic re- 
frigerating plant is not an expense. It is an 
investment in cleanliness, in food economy, in 
convenience, and in contentment. Figure it 
over a period of years plus the power bill, and 
it will save you money month by month and 
throw in all the other far more important 
advantages. 

Mechanical refrigeration is the only effi- 
cient, economical, and satisfying way to pre- 
serve perishable foods. It has been proved for 
years in commercial use and standardized. It 
Is now being proved no less successfully in 
domestic use, and the day is not far distant 
when in all our homes we will be doing it elec- 
trically. 

With the dry air produced by electrical re- 
frigeration the action of bacteria does not 
begin, as in ordinary ice refrigerator at 38, nor 
at 44 degrees, but only after the temperature 
rises beyond that point. The temperature of 
the food compartment is never low enough 
to freeze the food while the temperature of 
the ice compartment, where the drawers are 
located, is below freezing. 
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Clean with d 
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—without opening 
your windows! 
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N° dust escapes into the i \, 
room when you clean y 
with a SPENCER. Yet 
nothing undesirable escapes 
that powerful suction— 
which draws everything 
down to a built-in receptacle 
in your basement. 


The SPENCER is free from 
complicated, troublesome 
governing apparatus and has 
no close adjustments to be 
disturbed by dirt. It frees 
you from the drudgery of 
house cleaning! 

























































ere is. 
where the 


dirt Goes 


SPENCER installations for 
every type of building, at 
surprisingly low cost. 
The Spencer Turbine Co. 
Dept. H. B. 
Hartford, Conn. 































CENTRAL CLEANING SYSTEM 























“KEEPS A CLEAN HOUSE CLEAN” 
Easily .. 


REDUCE. Naturally 


Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, now a recognized 
standard weight-reducing ration. 

Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a wholesome and delicious 
food — scientifically prepared. 

There is no unpleasant dieting—no irksome exercises, in the Basy 
Bread course. Legions have reported 
remarkable reductions in weight with 
gains in strength and health. 

You will be very much 

4 


interested in the 
Co® ee 


BAS) BREAD 





Three Slices 
of Basy Bread a Day 
Help reduce your weight 
in a natural way. 


Doctors’ Essential Foods Co. 
Orange, N. J. 


Dear Sirs: 

I have taken 5 weeks of my course of 
Basy Bread and have lost weight at the 
rate of 3 pounds each week. Want to 
lose 30 pounds during the remaining part 
of my course, ana I am confident that I 
will lose it. I think your Bread is won- 
derfal and your general plan for reducing 
weight is the most satisfactory I ever 
heard of. Mrs. G.D.D., Pittsburgh. 
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tion on obesity 
and how to re- 
duce. Write for 
your copy today. 
Sent in sealed, 
plain cover, post- 
age prepaid. 





DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL 
FOODS Co. 
43 Oakwood Ave. 


Orange New Jersey 


let, which gives 
reliable informa- 
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L. D. Hudson, Owner, Pelham, N.Y. 


Is there any one thing about your new house 
as important to you as the heating system ? 

The style of architecture is important, of 
course, and its scheme of interior decoration. 
They both appeal to your taste. But upon 
the proper selection of your heating system 
depend the health and comfort of your entire 


family. 


Before deciding, look into the merits of the 

j Kelsey Warm Air Generator. If you prefer 
| fresh air instead of stale, humidified air instead 
| of dry, small coal bills instead of large, it will 

| appeal to you. 
| 








New York Office 
565-H Fifth Avenue 


(Corner 16th Street) 














“Home Kraft’ and ee a each contain Bun- 
galows and Two Stories. ‘Plan Kraft'’ Two Stories. 
“Kozy Homes” Bungalows. $1. 00 each—all four for $3.00, 

**De Luxe Flats” $1.00. 


DE LUXE BUILDING CO., 
518 Union League Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Heated and ventilated by one No. 24 Kelsey Warm Air Generator 


The Importance to You 
of Deciding on Your Heating System 


HE MELSE 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


306 James Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


| TULIPS - NARCISSI 


Tulips. Late-flowering, all colors, 100 bulbs, $2.00. Narcissi. 
Ten varietics in mixture, 100 bulbs, $2.40. Peonies. All 
different, good assortment of colors, 7 for $2.00, 3 for $1.00. 
For standard and choice varieties by name, send for lists. 





















J.T. Brook, Architect 











It is entirely unlike any other warm air heater. 
Its unique zig-zag tubes, forming the fire 
chamber and the combustion chamber, pre- 
sent an unusual amount of heating surface, 
and force pure, warm, humidified air in large 
volumes and at high velocity into every room 
in the house, regardless of the direction of 
the wind. 

The fact that many prominent architects have 
installed the Kelsey in their own homes is a 
most convincing endorsement. 


Let us tell you what the Kelsey 
Generator can do for you. 

















Warm Air 






Boston (9) Office 
405-H P.O. Sq. Bldg. 














PEONIES 


All prices include delivery by mail or express 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS, CARTERVILLE, MO. 


WILD FLOWERS 


g When you think of gathering the bunches of 

your favorite wild flower in childhood and 
wonder if you could grow them in your wild 
garden now, write to 





BOTANICAL NURSERY CO. They Can 
1105 Court Street Lapeer, Michigan Teil You 








Carry on! 
The 


READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 


Build a Home This Year Instead of Next! 


Send ten cents for circulars of all our House Plans 
**Prize House’’ will be sure to please you 


- 8 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON (17), MASS. 
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Building On a Spokane Hillside 


(Continued from page 191) 


The second terrace is on the level of the 
floor of the swimming-room, and the windows 
of the room open onto it. 

The third terrace, slightly lower, is a formal 
flower garden. 

The site of this house is the steepest upon 
which I ever saw a house built. From the third 
terrace you look straight down onto the 
kitchen garden, from which the ground slopes 
away in charming paths under tall pines and 
through thick shrubbery. The spring, the ra. 
vines, and the winding streams have all been 
respectfully treated, and every facility has 
been given them for behaving just as they 
would in the wild lands. 

When a new client asks Mr. Cutter if his 
house will be like So-and-So’s or like Some- 
body’s Else, the architect always replies that 
whatever it is like, it will be like no other house 
yet built. For each house that is to be a home, 
according to Mr. Cutter’s ideas, must be fitted 
to the section of the country, the site, and the 
needs and individuality of the owner. Each is 
to him a separate piece of craftsmanship anda 
new delight. 


Discoveries in a Living-Room 
(Continued from page 193) 


of an artist mixing the colors on his palette 
preparatory to executing a masterpiece, but 
somehow in my case the masterpiece did n’t 
come off. The charm of the chintz is that each 
flower is so small that the individual colors 
blend into a soft harmony, but the pillows are 
so large that the respective colors fight for 
supremacy, and that soft harmony of the 
chintz is more or less lost. 

If we have had an addition, we have also had 
a tragic loss. We returned from a two years’ 
sojourn in Europe to find nothing remaining of 
our Cashmere rug but the crumbs left by the 
moths. It has been replaced by a Japanese 
jute rug, a substitute, | am told, of doubtful 
durability, but the only inexpensive rug whose 
coloring one could bear. This time | had to 
match the chintz, so the centre is an American 
Beauty red with a design in blue and green 
woven into it, and the border is blue, patterned 
in white and green and tan. As | write down 
the colors the combination sounds quite awful, 
but Oriental hands dyed and wove them, and I 
assure you.the result is harmonious and lovely. 

In our present living-room there are two 
French windows facing French glass doors 
across the end of the room. The desk stands 
between the windows, the bookcase lines one 
wall, the couch the other, with the tea-table at 
its foot, a little table holding a lanipsand an ash- 
tray at its head. Across the corner between the 
bookcase and the desk stands the wicker sofa, 
and by the gate-legged table in the centre are 
the wicker arm chairs. To my mind, there are 
two great omissions, a piano and an open fire- 
place. No living-room can be perfect without 


_ these. 


The French windows are very pretty, but 
since | have felt the cold west wind rushing 
through their cracks, | understand why the 
| French always use heavy curtains, which, by 
| means of a clever pulley device, can be pulled 
' entirely across them at night. Take my advice; 

unless you can afford heavy curtains hung by 
| an upholsterer don’t have French windows in 
} your house; in any case, they were never meant 
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Lunken Windows Installed in Residence of Mr. T. Melbye, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Architects: Blackall, Clapp & Whittemore, Boston, Mass. 


BEFORE YOU BUILD LEARN OF THE 
MANY ADVANTAGES OF 


Lunken Windows 


FOR THE 
Residence, Hospital, Apartment Building and Hotel 


Insuring Health— Comfort— Convenience and Economy 


A double hung window, with any degree of ventilation up to 100% of frame opening. 
Zero tight when closed due to copper weatherstripping. 

Copper Screens cover entire opening and can be safely stored within the window 
pocket in ten seconds. 

These Combined Advantages in Lunken Windows are unknown in every other 
type of window now in use. They save heat, iabor and screen damage, can be easily 
installed in any type of new building. There are no complicated parts, and their 
construction admits of any desired inside or outside trim or decoration, yet their 
appearance when installed is the same as a standard double hung window. 
Delivered from Factory Complete — glazed, fitted, screened, hung, weather- 
stripped, tested and guaranteed — ready to, set in wall. 

Investigate the advantages of LUNKEN WINDOWS before planning new buildings. 
Grant us the privilege of sending detailed information. Write to-day. 


THE LUNKEN WINDOW CO. 


4102 Cherry Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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EVERGREENS 


REES and shrubs—all varieties—all sizes—for all 

purposes— whether for beautification or service such 
as yard screens, hedges, windbreaks, etc. 
September is the ideal time to transplant Evergreens. 
And when you make selection from ‘Framingham’”’ 
stock—so carefully nurtured, famously hardy, faultlessly 
delivered—you are sure of getting the best there is re- 
gardless of what you choose;—the preferred choice of 
connoisseurs. 


Send for our handsome free Book, 
“Beautiful Home Surroundings’’ 


WYMAN'S 
framingham ‘Nurseries 
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Here’s Why 
No Objectionable 


Odors Come from My Kitchen 


\ ' 7 HEN starting to cook a meal, I just 


turn on my ILG Kitchen Ventilator; quickly 
it removes every trace of cooking odors which come 
from fish, cabbage, onions, fried cakes, etc. 


This [LG Kitchen Ventilator keeps the atmosphere 
clean, fresh and invigorating and exhausts the greasy 
kitchen fumes which ordinarily permeate the whole 
house and linger for hours, in spite of open doors 
and windows. 


Best of all ! am not exhausted after cooking a big 
meal, and in the canning season, when it’s necess- 
ary to keep the stove burning for hours at a time, 
the ILG Kitchen Ventilator is surely a blessing, and 
now | couldn’t keep house without it. 





Here is a modern household convenience every 
family can afford. Easily and quickly installed in part of 
window or wall opening. Costs less than a cent an hour 
to operate. Connects with electric light socket. The only 
fully enclosed, self-cooled motor fan made—used in thou- 
sands of homes, hotels, offices, theatres, restaurants, fac- 
tories, etc. 

Go to your Electrical or Hardware merchant 

and ask for a demonstration of the ILG 


Kitchen Ventilator, or write us direct for il- 
lustrated literature andname of nearest dealer. 


FOR OFFICES - STORES - 
FACTORIES - PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. CHICAGO. 


2863 NORTH CRAWFORD AVENUE 
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THE RIGHT 
to SURVIVE 


ACHIEVEMENTS are 
the crystallization of ideas. 
To endure these must be 
founded on the eternal prin- 
ciple of SERVICE. 


In 1813 the United States 
was at war to maintain the 
principles established by the 
Revolution and to insure the 
path of empire leading west. 
Scott led at Lundy’s Lane, 
Jackson at New Orleans. 
From Lake Erie came Perry’s 
thrilling message—‘We have 
met the enemy and they are. 
ours.” 




















N that period men and purposes passed through the furnace. 
Genuineness alone survived. 
Under those influences the Seth Thomas Clock Company began 

business. Since then four generations of Seth Thomas Clocks 
have measured out more than fifty and a half million moments of 
this nation’s life. 

There are hundreds of old mahogany and walnut Seth 
Thomases, mellowed by time, still tick-tocking away in rhythmical 
release of seconds—declaring the principles of steadfastness, perse- 
verance, reliability and industry. 

And it is not the mahogany cases or silvered dials or deep 
throated chimes that establish the worth of the Seth Thomas of 
today. Rather it is the continuous renewal of the spirit of those 
honest old clock men of ’13 who never learned how to slight 
their work, 

In all these 108 years the house of Seth Thomas has found no 
finer investment than the measured, painstaking workmanship of 
the founders of this business. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY 


MocRoseomomnhoahachacha Raho RoBihichad osha n aden 























Recommended Books 


HE new ‘Recommended Books” list is ready, and will be sent 
to any address upon request. The Readers’ Service will fill 
cash orders for any book on this list. The books mentioned are 
on Architecture, Interior Decoration, Household Management, 
Gardening, and House Planning and Building. They have been 
examined, and are recommended by THE HousE BEAUTIFUL. 


Readers’ Service—House Beautiful Publishing Co. . 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


























You May Own the Latchkey, but Is the Front Door Yours Or the Landlord’s ? 
BUILD NOW — STOP PAYING RENT 
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for the average American winter. It was simple 
enough to drape our window attractively; little 
voile half-curtains sewed together so that the 
hem of the upper gave the effect of a broad 
tuck across the middle made the sash curtains, 
while strips of the chintz with a valance covered 
the frames. The curtains I had in our first 
apartment were too short here, so | cut them 
lengthwise in half, sewed them together, and as 
the chintz was broad, the resulting strips were 
quite wide enough, and, still more to the point, 
long enough for our new home. The seam 
across the middle is not noticeable. 

Alice in Wonderland, you remember, found 
no book interesting that had neither pictures 
nor conversation; one might easily make the 
same requirements of a living-room. Conversa- 
tion, even the best, is an inexpensive luxury, 
but pictures for the polite poor are an especially 
difficult problem. Good photographs often 
answer, and there are other solutions as well, 
We have two very lovely views, one of Lake 
Louise, of whose beauty any photograph can 
be merely suggestive, another of the valley of 
the Bow River. Beside their beauty they bring 
to us remembrance —our honeymoon was 
spent there. A photograph of one of the loveli- 
est spots of my beautiful college campus is full 
of meaning for me, and another charming 
picture of a brook near my home is also evoca- 
tive. Over the desk is a small French poster, 
Les Danseuses, a fascinating harmony of ap- 
parently irreconcilable colors. On the largest 
wallspace over the bookcase hangs a Colonial 
mirror, a wedding present, and on each side 
hang funny French lithographs in old gold 
frames. They came from an antique shop on the 
Left Bank in Paris, and cost three dollars 
apiece. They represent the same two couples, 
one group called La Double Legon, and the 
other, L’Heureux Chotx, they are completely of 
the period of Alfred de Musset, and of an en- 
gaging sentimentality. Another treasure is a 
little engraving of the Treaty Oak in Philadel- 
phia (my native city,) which we discovered in 
a London shop window, and bought for two 
shillings. We are careful always to hang our 
pictures on the level of the eyes, not a few feet 
below the ceiling, and our friends, therefore, 
get full benefit of our artistic taste; they con- 
ceal their feelings well. 

The bookcase is full to overflowing, and the 
centre table holds a group of old French books, 
bought largely, | confess, for the charm of their 
bindings tooled in time-dimmed gold. A very 
lovely piece of Chinese embroidery, dark blue 
and gold on a background of pale yellow, covers 
this table, really far too lovely a thing for so 
base a purpose, but it is the only available spot 
for it, and I refuse to put away in dark obscur- 
ity any bit of beauty which I am lucky enough 
to own. Use it, get all the pleasure you can 
from it, and when it is gone perhaps the gods 
will be good enough to bless you with more. 
Some of our other wedding presents were a 
little French clock, three silver vases, and a 
lovely Tiffany bowl in opalescent orange and 
green. In my journeyings about France I tried 
to buy at each place something characteristic 
of it. Souvenirs however are to be collected 
warily. To buy a souvenir simply as a souvenir 
is fatal; one should never forget that a lifelong 
friend or enemy is being acquired as well. A 
little box of Nevers pottery, a butter-dish from 
Brittany, an ash-tray from Brest, from St. 
Malo a fascinating wooden nutcracker of a 
Breton peasant who chews the nuts in his 
mouth — all these are still my dear friends; but 
I’m sure if | had been weak enough to get 
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Nature is at her best and the wonderful 

outdoors is radiant with fair weather 
activities, we want every purchaser of a New 
Premier Pathéscope to enjoy the fascinating 
pleasure of taking his own motion pictures. 


N*x: before summer days are over, while 
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32 There are the romping children, the foursomes 
fe|| at golf, the doubles on the tennis courts, motor- 
Oe ing parties, canoe regattas— hundreds of scenes 
5 of swiftly passing action, that, if recorded by the 
ee 


New Premier Camera, would furnish many en- 
joyable evenings later, as the Pathéscope shows 
them on the screen. 


Operate the 


Willard B. Cook, President 
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Your Own Motion Pictures— Taking 
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"Wow fyemter 


OAYLIGHT LOADING 


Notion Aficture Camera 


a FREE USE 


for one week 


to every purchaser, during September, of 


Z 


Flicherless SAFETY STANDARD Motion Picture Projector 


Any purchaser of a New Premier Pathéscope 
during the month of September, may have the 
free use of a New Premier Daylight Loading 
Motion Picture Camera for one week. 

This camera embodies every feature necessary 
to enable the amateur photographer to take per- 
fect motion pictures, yet is so simple in construc- 
tion that anyone can operate it satisfactorily 
without previous experience. Full instructions 
with each camera. 


the New Premier Motion 
be projected by the New 
This is a projector so 
its large, brilliant, flicker- 


Pictures taken by 
Picture Camera can 
Premier Pathéscope. 
exquisitely built that 


Come to any Pathéscope salon and let us demonstrate these wonderful machines. 
Write for address of nearest agency. 


» Pathéscope yourself. 


THE PATHESCOPE COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 
Suite 1847, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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less pictures amaze expert critics. No fire-proof 
booth or licensed operator is required for the 


Pathéscope. Anyone can operate it, anywhere, 
anytime. Connects with any electric lighting 
circuit. 


Thousands of reels of the world’s best Dramas, 
Comedies, Animated Cartoons, Scientific, Travel, 
Educational and War pictures are available, from 
which you can make up your own program to 
thrill, entertain, amuse or educate. The choice 
productions of such stars of the screen as Norma 
Talmadge, Wm. S$. Hart, Douglas Fairbanks, 
Charlie Chaplin and Roscoe Arbuckle await 
your selection, to afford you hours of enjoyment 
in your own home. ' 





Agencies in Principal Cities 
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Pilgnm Tails 


By FRANCES LESTER WARNER 





through the Pilgrim country and the illustration 


famous men and women of olden days. 
Attractively bound, $1.75 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mas 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC., 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find renee 
Street 
Stale 


PIL 





A Plymouth-to-Provincetown Sketchbook 


MISS WARNER takes you with her on a most delightful visit 


White will make you wish to linger in every place portrayed. 
The host of pilgrims who will visit Plymouth and Cape Cod 
this summer will find this book a wise and delightful guide, 
revealing many interesting things to be found in unexpected 
places, and relating amusing and little-known anecdotes about 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC., 


Attraction 
Suns."" G 
Pleasant fragrance. 


s by C. Scott 


Centre cream-white. 


Help You 


other 
Mailed to all 

Se eas record. If not on my list, 
please favor me with 


early request. 


GRIM TRAILS. 




















~ Dahlia King” 


PEONIES You'll Prize 


HE HOLLIS SEEDLINGS are matchless. 

colors they combine forms of almost exotic beauty. 
them by getting acquainted with these: — 
One of the very finest of the Japanese type, termed ‘‘Wonderful Glowing 
Guards are clear tyrian-rose, centre same color as guards, tipped with yellow. 
$2.00 each. 
George Washington — Of semi-rose 
Stamens intermingled with petals. 
L. W. Atwood — White, with occasional crimson fleck. 
Mid-season 


Special Offer:— I will mail one strong 
root of each of above three for $5.00 
postpaid. 

There are over twenty other Hollis Creations 
and, of course, I grow the best of the stand- 

ard varieties of recognized merit. 


Let my Fall Catalog 


The second edition of my modest Fall Mes- 
sage will introduce to you the choicest 
3. Peonies, Iris, and other hardy plants, be- 
sides a carefully-selected assortment 
of Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths and 
spring-flowering bulbs. 
customers of 


J. K. ALEXANDER, 

World's Largest Dahlia Grower 
315-325 Central Street 

East Bridgewater, Mass. 


Please do not 


think me “‘fickle’’! 


OR over a quarter century you have known me as a 


Dahlia enthusiast. 


I want to remain as such in your 


mind, but I want you to know also that I admire Peonies. 
And it is this admiration which, about seven years ago, 


caused me to acquire the famous 


type. 


Mid-season. $2.00 each 


$3.00 each. 


an 


With the most exquisite 
Learn to love 


One of the brightest dark crimson. 














Hollis collection. 
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A Heating Thought Worth Thinking 


Rapiators are just plain obtrusive. 
They simply would not be tolerated, were it not for the comfort they 


so happily radiate. ; ; 
That very obtrusiveness, however, can be converted into a decorative 


feature, while also adding further practicalness. 

Do not, however, confuse our decorative grille with the usual ornamental 
iron work. 

Send for our Radiator Enclosure Booklet. 

It is full of abundant enclosure suggestions and tells exactly how to carry pt, 
them out, in every room of your home. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFs Co. 


2 WEST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 













































WNER of a FOUR- 

HUNDRED ACRE, 
640-FOOT ALTITUDE, 
HIGHLY IMPROVED 
WESTCHESTER COUN- 
TY ESTATE, one hour 
from New York City, will 
sell AT COST PLUS 5 
PER CENT INTEREST, 
50 to 100 acres to satisfac- 
tory purchaser, who will 


erect residential improve- 
W ood M antels ments of $75,000 or over. 





No. 5.5 


That beautify the home Interested parties will 

‘ kindly give full name and 

Everywhere favorably known and admired business address, in order 
for correct design and artistic symmetry. ‘tia Sac : ial 
The Colonial No. 575 illustrated above is one oot ae UP as to aes 
of thirty plese and 2 —e > , and financial standing. 

talogue. is well-wort 
saline tee, pan one job el to build or remodel. . ADDRESS MR. C., P.O. 
— ra we also — a book en gran yore whl BOX 365, MADISON 
ace furniture in brass, wrought and cast iron. 

re SQUARE STATION, 


NEW YORK CITY. 





























THE FOUNDING OF NEW ENGLAND 


By JAMEs TrusLowW ADAMS 
The Springfield Republican says: 
“So far as contributions to American historical writing are concerned, it is the real joy of the Tercentenary 


period. ; f : ; f 
“The work makes a new interpretation, and the fineness of its historical and literary temper commends it 
to a wide public, to a large portion of which it will have something piquant and relatively unfamiliar to say.” 


Illustrated with facsimile documents and maps, blue silk cloth binding, gold stamping, 482 pages, list $4.00 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS - 8 Arlington Street, BOSTON (17), MASS. 
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any of those dreadful little replicas of Jeanne 
d’ Arc, that were the only characteristic offer- 
ings from Orléans, they and I would have been 
deadly enemies long since. My chiefest treas- 
ure is a little figurine of biscuit Sévres, a lady 
of 1830 in her poke bonnet, a rose among her 
curls, a shawl over her delicate shoulders, her 
body bent, and her hand lifting a voluminous 
ruffled skirt to reveal the tiniest of feet. As she 
stands smiling at me from the top of my desk 
she is the very epitome of the charm and subtle- 
ty of France. The Japanese green lamp beside 
her, and the little gilt clock in the centre seem 
to accentuate her whiteness, while a dark green 
bowl beyond the clock carries on the note of the 
lamp, and the silver vase completing the row 
has much of the French lady’s grace and beauty 
of line. The desk fittings themselves are 
brass; an old inkwell, a dagger from Mexico for 
paper-cutter, a box from Siena holding stamps, 
clips, and rubber bands, while the blotter is a 
stretch of green, with plain brass corners. It is 
really great fun arranging ornaments, one 
makes such amusing discoveries. The French 
faience and the Chinese table-cover are mutu- 
ally helpful in bringing out one another’s color- 
ing, but the Tiffany bowl must be kept far 
from these as its brilliance fades them all into 
insignificance. It stands in the middle of the 
bookcase, its colors enhanced by a small 
Pompeian lamp and a Japanese lacquered vase, 
whose prevailing tones are green. The two tall 
silver vases stand here too, the branches or 
flowers which they hold making a lovely gar- 
land for the mirror. Here again, however, one 
must use caution, for too great similarity in 
color and type suggests a witty Frenchman’s 
comment on a friend’s drawing-room. She had 
all her Delft on one table, her Sévres arranged 
on another; ‘Ah,’ said he, ‘the Delft depart- 
ment and the Sévres counter!’ Here in Wash- 
ington from spring till autumn one can buy in 
the market all the flowers that one’s vases can 
hold for twenty-five cents, and in winter there 
are leaves, bright berries, and never failing 
bulbs, so that we can at least be sure of books 
and flowers if we must forego a fire and a 
piano. 

After dark, light is the soul of the room. Be- 
ing in an apartment we are, of course, cursed 
with overhead lights. But as three pretty lamps 
were also among my wedding presents | re- 
moved the bulbs from the ceiling, and by an in- 
tricate and unavoidably ugly arrangement of 
wires the green lamp lights the desk, a mahog- 
any lamp with a crimson shade stands on the 
centre table, and another, very similar but 
smaller, is on the little table at the head of the 
couch. I am glad that rose shades were the 
fashion when we were married; blue seems the 
proper color now. It may be smart, but it is 
also ugly; the lighting of a room should be 
warm and mellow, never cold and dim, for 
dreariness results inevitably. Happily the 
green lamp-shade is lined with white, so that 
its light is only clear and bright with no un- 
healthy tinge. Try for yourself and see if yel- 
low, rose, or crimson shades do not make your 
room a happier, more livable place than those 
in blue or green. 

By now your mind is undoubtedly a jumble 
of wicker furniture, rugs, pictures, and orna- 
ments, and, if it is, it is just like my living- 
room. Yet, in spite of its lack of uniformity, it 
does seem to have achieved a kind of harmony. 
I am, I might as well confess, one of those 
casual women who enjoy a certain mild dis- 
order; | don’t mean dirt and | don’t mean con- 
fusion, for both are utterly exhausting. But 
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Hot Water 


Without 
Extra Cost 


Ae available at uniform 
temperature for bath, kitchen, 
or laundry. Requires practically 
no fuel to heat; trifling expense. 


Connect the Excelso Water Heater 
with your steam or vapor-heating 
system on outside of boiler. Does 


not interfere with firing or combustion of coal. 
Does away with fire-box coil. 


attention. 


Boiling water from boiler heats the domestic supply of house- 
Hot water available as long 
as heating system is operating. 

EASILY INSTALLED by any plumber. 
No special piping necessary. Approved by 
architects and heating engineers. 
GUARANTEED “satisfactory or money 
back. If plumber cannot supply, send his 
name and receive descriptive circular. 


CEL 


EXCELSO SPECIALTY WORKS 


hold water. 











Heater connected between 
tank and heating boiler 





130 Clinton St. 





Requires no 





Buffalo, N.Y. 
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SUITES 
A Group of Small Houses 


A group of four designs has been made 
to order for THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL by 
a firm of well-known Boston architects. 
Complete working drawings and specifica- 
tions are on sale at the address given below. 


Single Gambrel 


 ) 4 . 
Adden & Parker, Architects. 


On receipt of ten cents in stamps and your name and ad- 
dress, we will send you a large circular showing all 
our house plans with dimensions and full particulars. 
Our “Prize House”’ will be sure to interest you. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


(Under the same management as the Atlantic Monthly) 


8 Arlington Street 


SUUUUUUUTETUUUUUULLLLLLLEEAAOCOUUULLLLUEAACOC OULU ee CUCL 





Boston (17), Mass. 
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JENKINS 


MARK 





Sectional view of 
Fig. 106 Jenkins 
Standard Brass 
Globe Valve. 






Essential to 
Good Plumbing 


Jenkins Diamond Marked Valves 


(,00P plumbing is dependent 
upon a correctly laid out and 
properly installed system of piping, 
and of equal importance, the use of 
fittings of established merit. 


Frequently plumbing “ troubles” are 
traceable to light weight, cheaply 
made valves which cannot with- 
stand the wear and tear of usage. 


Jenkins Valves are of heavier con- 
struction than others and contain 
more metal throughout. They are 
correctly proportioned—the metal 
is evenly distributed, making the 
valve amply strong at every point. 


Costly repairs, liability of dam- 
age to floors and furnishings, and 
discomforting experience can be 
forestalled if home-builders and 
owners insist upon genuine Jenkins 
Diamond Marked Valves. 


In bathrooms, lavatories, kitchen, 
basement, and where there are 
other water outlets Jenkins Valves, 
installed as emergency shut-off 
valves, permit water to be turned 
off immediately in case of leaky 
faucet or other trouble without 
disturbing supply to other parts of 
the house. 

We have for free distribution inter- 
esting booklets on plumbing and 
heating. Send to nearest Jenkins 
office for copies. 


JENKINS BROS. 






ECONOMY 


The first cost of a Jenkins Valve New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
may be more than the light weight a 1 Havana 
valve, but its dependability and Montreal London =a 

the satisfaction tt gives make a FACTORIES: Bridgeport, Conn.; Elizabeth, 


genuine Je wl Valve least ex- 
ange in serv 


N.J.; Montreal, Canada. 





SSeC 5 SINCE 1864 * 
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DREER’S Autumn Catalogue 
for 1921 


Offers the best grade of Bulbs for 
Fall planting, including Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, 
etc., also Plants, Vines, Shrubs, 
Lawn Grass Seed, Agricultural 
Seeds, Tools and Implements of 
all kinds. 


SVN M perry 


714 -7IG CHESTNUT Sx, +, BRILADELPHIA Ta 





It is well illustrated and gives ac- 
curate descriptions of the articles offered. 


A copy will be mailed free to all applicants. Please mention this 
magazine when writing. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714-716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





























MOUNT VERNON, OAKWOOD HEIGHTS 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY 

EAUTIFUL HOME for sale, built one year ago, 

containing every conceivable improvement. Old 
English style house — tapestry brick and stucco, thick 
slate roof. Grounds enclosed by artistic stone fence 
— grapes, fruit trees and strawberries. Occupied by 
owner. Located one block from New Haven Railroad. 
Boston and Westchester Electric Line. 28 minutes 
from 42nd Street. 
Fourteen rooms including living and billiard rooms — 
both 33 x 174 feet—four immense fireplaces with 
alcoves and cozy seats. Sun-parlor and breakfast 
room specially designed. Artistic electrical fixtures — 
white oak parquet floors throughout. Electrically 
equipped laundry, three tubs, electric washing machine 
and sixty-inch ironing machine. Three extra tiled bath- 
rooms with two showers — additional wash and toilet * 
rooms on each floor. Sleeping porch with disappear- 
ing beds, Every room exceptionally large. 
All walls and ceilings covered with linen, treated with 
five coats of paint. Every conceivable modern detail 
carried out under supervision of owner. Built by 
Mount Vernon's best builder at a cost of $100,000. 
Two car garage—500 gallon gas tank and pump. 
Circumstances compel sale. Must be seen to be 
appreciated. 

Address Box W, care of House Beautiful 

200 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


HOTEL ASPINWALL 
LENOX, MASS. 
High and cool in the Berkshire Hills. On main line 


of motor travel. Golf, tennis, concerts, and dancing. 
Estate of 600 acres. Finest saddle-riding in the 
country. June 18th to October 15th. 


Desirable cottages with hotel service 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 


Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 









































HOUSE BEAUTIFUL LANTERN SLIDES 


The Readers’ Service Department of Tue House BeEauTiFuL 
has prepared five excellent collections of slides, with accompanying 
lectures, on subjects pertaining to House Building and Decorating. 


The subjects are, briefly, as follows: 


Collection A—50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection B—50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection C—50 slides on Exteriors and House Plans 
Collection D—50 slides on The Town Beautiful 

Collection E—50 slides on Building a House 


Write to Readers’ Service for illustrated leaflet giving renting rates and full particulars. 


READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
8 ARLINGTON STREET . . . . . BOSTON (17), MASSACHUSETTS 
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too great preciseness is almost as bad; | have 
no use for that kind of room which looks as if it 
would rock on its foundations if anyone in- 
advertently dropped ashes on the floor, or 
moved a chair from its predestined place. Ina 
word, | agree with Herrick, though he hap- 
pened to be talking about clothes: — 


‘A sweet disorder . .. . 
Does more bewitch me than when art 
Is too precise in every part.’ 


Harmony, comfort, and individuality are nec- 
essary, but after all, the final test of any liv- 
ing-room is that it can be lived in. 


The Home of Mr. and Mrs. T. G., 
Winter, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
(Continued from page 105) 


carried as far as possible in this modern home, 
There is no gas in the house. The cleaning, 
cooking, laundry work and ironing are done by 
electricity. 

The kitchen is an efficient workshop de- 
signed by the mistress of the house. It is small, 
compact, and planned so that the fewest pos- 
sible steps need be taken. The steps necessary 
in preparing and serving a meal were carefully 
computed by Mrs. Winter and then the sink, 
stove, work-table and pantries were placed 
where they would be most convenient. There 
are even two spice cupboards to save steps. 
One is by the mixing table, and the other con- 
venient to the stove. Instead of a central 
electric light, which causes the cook at times to 
work in her own shadow, there are three lights; 
one above the sink, one above the stove, and 
the third over the work-table. The radiators 
are placed high up and flat on the kitchen walls, 
where they do not take up valuable floor space. 
Also a special rack built around the radiators 
forms a good drying-rack for towels. 

The servant problem might not be so acute 
if cooks and maids were furnished with the 
comfortable living quarters supplied in this 
home. Instead of making a large kitchen, the 
additional space was used to form a combina- 
tion dining- and sitting-room for the maid. 
Upstairs she is provided with an attractive 
bedroom and adjoining private bath. These 
comfortable rooms, unusual in a medium sized 
home, have been appreciated by the maids who 
have occupied them 

The arrangement of the first floor provides 
interesting vistas, which give an unusual sense 
of spaciousness. The house-depth living-room 
practically serves for two rooms. The furniture 
is so cozily grouped around the fireplace and 
big bay window that this end naturally be- 
comes the living part of the room, while the 
rear of the room is used as a library. 

A few pieces of fine old furniture add charm 
to the dining-room. This is an exceedingly 
cheerful room the whole year round, as it opens 
off the large sun-porch and also off a small 
greenhouse, which furnishes a summer atmos- 
phere when the thermometer registers twenty 
below zero without. This is not a conservatory 
with a few potted palms and geraniums, but a 
real greenhouse, small, but provided with a 
special heating and watering system. An 
unusual feature of the sun-porch is the long, 
undivided window which frames an ever-chang- 
ing outdoor picture. 

Special attention was paid to closet space. 
Along the wall of the second floor hall are 
large built-in cupboards provided with ample 
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drawers and shelf room. There is an even 
larger clothes cupboard built into the owner’s 
room. The man of the house has a closet of his 
own, accessible from the combination bath- and 
dressing-room, where he can hang up his sport 
and hunting togs. It is possible that friction at 
times might be avoided between husbands and 
wives if every man could have a closet to call 
his own, where his beloved khaki hunting 
breeches did n’t have to give way to his wife’s 
georgette blouses. 

How to provide a home with sleeping-porches 
and at the same time have them an integral 
part of the house is often a problem. Here the 
architect solved it by incorporating the two 
sleeping-porches in the main part of the house. 
They open from the bedrooms and are large 
enough for sleeping purposes. 


Refinishing Old Furniture 
By Edith Stow 


EFINISHING furniture is necessarily 
slow work; but as it is done step by 
step, with required periods of time intervening, 
it is admirably suited to those who now and 
then snatch an hour out of a busy life for some 
hobby. The ten processes given below are 
those employed by a skilled refinisher of an- 
tique furniture who for several days worked 
with me upon my own heirlooms in order to 
teach me his art. 

1. Naturally, the first step is to remove the 
old varnish or other dressing and reduce the 
furniture to the naked wood. There are two 
methods of doing this. The old method is by 
the use of a cabinetmaker’s steel scraper. 
This is a rectangular steel plate, approximately 
2}x4inches. Its narrow end is sharpened and 
the other is left blunt to fit into the palm of the 
hand. The blunt end is wrapped in a piece of 
cloth to protect the hand and the sharp edge is 
pushed carefully along the surface of the wood, 
following the grain. Practice with this tool 
soon teaches a slow, even movement which 
removes the old varnish with one sweep of the 
scraper and yet does not penetrate the surface 
of the wood. This is a slow, forward pressure 
from the palm. Any downward weight upon 
the scraper is liable to make a wound in the 
wood. For the sake of one’s peace of mind, it 
is well to experiment first on furniture that is 
not too highly valued, as the sharp tool in- 
variably raises a panic of mistrust in the mind 
of the beginner. 

The modern, quicker method of doing this 
work is by the use of a paint and varnish re- 
mover. The liquid is applied with a brush and 
allowed to stand several minutes until the 
surface appears gelatinous. The old varnish 
or paint can then be removed with a knife, 
preferably a putty knife. Should the old 
varnish be very hard or consist of a number of 
coats, this application can be repeated until 
all has been removed. The surface is then 
thoroughly cleaned with gasoline or benzine. 

These commercial removers come in small- 
sized containers, but if an article of any size 
is to be refinished, as, for instance, a chest of 
drawers or a large table, it is well to buy a 
quart can. This costs seventy-five cents. 

2. The raw wood is then smoothed down 
with a medium coarse grade of sandpaper, the 
paper being drawn in straight lines along the 
run of the grain. 

3- A coat of shellac then follows, this also 
being applied with the grain of the wood. It 
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How to Choose 
Your Building Material 


You don’t need technical knowledge of building to confer intelli- 
gently with your architect. 

You only need a little straight thinking—a consideration of 
essentials —a thought for the future. 

To avoid future regrets, study availabie materials and see how 
many of these essentials are lacking in each. This schedule 
may prove helpful: 


1. Attractiveness — 5. Strength and Stability — 


Do you and your family like large areas of Wood frame is liable to shrink, warp, and 
monochrome, either as painted surfaces or settle. To avoid cracks and repair bills see 
stucco? Or do you prefer the character and that your walls are stable, of strong con- 
beauty of varie-colored brick units? struction, and that they will not be weakened 


2. Fire-proofness — by careless workmanship. 
Insurance never fully repays, nor does it 6. Dryness of Walls — 
remove danger. A home is safer if fire-proof Excessive moisture inside a house raises 
and a fire-proof house removes one of life's havoc with wall-paper, paint, hangings, and 
floor coverings. Select a wall that is dry 


worries, 
3. Freedom from Paint and Repair without the expense of water-proofing. 
Bills — 7. Resistance to Blistering and 


These are costly, and for a period before 
repainting and repairing the house is usually 
unlovely. It is satisfying to know that 


Staining — 
Avoid trouble and unsightliness by using a 
mineral material that is the same all the way 


your building material will never call for a eC L 
these outlays. through; that is not a surface coating; that 
needs no surface coating. 
4. Heat Insulation — 8. M Cc 
Look out for up-to-down drafts in vertical . oderate Cost — 
air spaces—remember that moving air in To get the best value, choose the material 
walls means less comfort and more fuel. A that saves labor by its form and size. 


Why pay for laying two brick when one 


multitude of small closed air cells is the most , a 4 
“ Fisklock"’ is the equivalent? 


efficient heat and cold insulation. 


SMALL, HORIZONTAL MOISTURE CHECKS 


CLOSED AIR CELLS 


SAVES COST IN HANDLING 
AND FREIGHT 


NO BACKING OR FILLERS 





FISKLOCK 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


MORE THAN A FACE BRICK 


FISKE & COMPANY, Inc. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK WATSONTOWN, PA. 





~ HARDONCOURT- 
FISKE PATENTS 


“‘ Tapestry” Brick Fire Brick ~“* 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


Face Brick 
































Building one’s home 


is a fascinating experience. ‘The happy hours are well spent in 
poring over the pages of Tue House BeautiFut, in reading 
books on building, and especially in reading the booklets and 
other wonderfully helpful printed matter which the manufac- 
turers of building materials have had prepared at great expense. 
q Our advertisers can add immensely to your store of knowledge and the booklets which 


they willingly send to those who are interested are in many cases worthy of a permanent place 
in a library. Some of them, in fact, are to be found in many of our leading public libraries. 
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Ja owers 


Plant in the Autumn! 


T'S soeasy to have a beautiful garden such as you have always dreamed 
of having if you will only plan and plant during the fall months. 


Our Landscape Gardening Department is at your service to furnish 
planting sketches and if you wish, to assume all work of planting — 
write for particulars and illustrated booklet. 


Our catalog gives you a wide assortment to choose from. Hardy flowers, 
shrubbery and ornamental trees. May we not send youcatalog No. 61? 


THE WAGNER PARK NURSERY, Box 261, Sidney, Ohio 
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4 Free Book of 
House Plans 


Shows plans and pictures of many beautiful homes. 
See how you can build a fireproof home at a cost of 
only 5% more than for wood. Erect a house that 
will stand for centuries, that needs no yearly paint- 
ing, that enjoys low insurance rates. 

Hollow Tile homes save fuel—are warmer in winter 
and cooler in summer. Send today for free Home 
Book. Yours for the asking. 


Hollow Building Tile Association 
Dept. 419, Conway Bldg., Chicago 


HOLLOW TILE 


ss | The Most Economical Form of Permanent Construction 


Suitable Designs of Iron Fence and Gates 
for town houses, suburban homes, country 
estates and all other properties. 

We invite correspondence with those who 
are interested. Estimates furnished. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders”’ 
219 Stewart Block CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Sales and Construction Representatives 
in Principal Cities. 
WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 


























7-—PEONIES AND IRIS 


If you are interested in these beautiful flowers, 
you will find our descriptive booklet of interest 


Of snowy white, or mellow gold, 
and blooming year after year, 
they are among the most charm- 
ing flowers for lawn, for border, 






or among shrubs. Plant now— and value. 
and generously! 
Collection of 100 Selected \V H 
Bulbs, $3.00 (or 40c per doz.). A arence ~ Ud dy 
carefully selected assortment of 


GROWER OF 


de PEONIES & IRISES oS 


6144 Lakewood Avenue CHICAGO 


large and medium trumpets, short 
cups and Poeticus sorts. Delivered 
prepaid within 30¢ miles of New York. 
Beyond, add parcel post for 8-Ib. pkg. 


SCHLING BULBS 


28 West 59th Street New York 



































INSIDE THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Edited by HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 
HE author of this new book has rendered practical assistance to HouUSE BEAUTIFUL readers 
through her two books, Homemakers’ Questions and Answers, and What Makes the 
House Beautiful. Her latest work is a companion volume to What Makes the House 
Beautiful and contains many skilful designs for interior furnishings presented in a most 
attractive form. To be published September 1st. Illustrated, $3.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC., 8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 
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takes about twenty minutes for a coat of 
shellac to harden properly. 

4. Sandpaper is again used, as in step two, 
only this time the finest grade of paper is 
selected. 

5. Shellac as in step three. 

6. Sandpaper as in step four. 

7. Still working with the grain, apply a coat 
of hard oil. This should be dried in a room 
with the temperature at eighty degrees and 
allowed to set for at least eight hours. 

8. Rub down the hard oil with a bunch of 
curled hair such as is used in upholstering. 
This is done with a circular movement and 
without regard to the grain of the wood. 

9. Repeat the hard oil coating as described 
in step seven. 

10. Rub down with a mixture of ground 
pumice stone and painter’s hard oil. The 
result will be a polish through which all the 
beauties of the rich old wood will stand per- 
fectly revealed. 


On Collecting Pressed Glass 


(Continued from page 203) 


valued and kept for years in a cupboard. 
Glass retains its pristine beauty longer than any 
other manufactured article, but, after all, one 
has to depend more upon impressions than 
direct evidence. 

If the scratches and nicks show plainly, the 
caraffe or wine-glass may have had many a 
hard knock on an old mahogany table before 
tablecloths were used. ' 

Very old wine glasses had heavy clumsy 
stems and broad feet to make them more steady 
for the ‘three-to-five-bottle men’ to handle, 
and stronger so that one could use them to 
‘bang’ upon the table as a signal for ‘more.’ 

Following the eternal fitness of things, and 
the law that the pendulum must swing the 
other way, we drink our grape-juice of to-day 
out of glasses so fragile and with stems so 
slender that it is a mark of elegance to have 
them so. 

The color of the old glass, the very feel of it 
is unmistakable. 

Put an old piece on a white cloth and you 
notice at once that it has a bluish or grayish or 
cloudy look about it that modern glass has not. 

A good deal of this interesting old glass was 
brought to this coast by our pioneer mothers, 
who considered it valuable enough to be brought 
across the continent with the other lares and 
penates. 

A good deal of it may still be found in our 
cities and little old towns; and in the china- 
closets of many who do not know the value or 
the beauty of it. 

I hope that this little sketch of mine may 
help you to preserve what you may find, or en- 
courage you to look for some of your own, for 
an English authority tells us that in another 
generation this old glass will be as valuable as 
the old English glass for which we are willing 
to squander our money. 

Several pieces that I have, I have traced as 
belonging to a family of colored people from 
‘Ole Virginia,’ who had been given these pieces 
at the time of our Civil War and the conse- 
quent breaking up of the old homes. 

The pieces are in wonderful condition, be- 
cause they were considered too precious fcr 
everyday use, and were guarded carefully on 
the topmost shelf. 

Various vicissitudes of poverty (or prosper- 
ity) caused them to part with the old things. 


. 
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How the Man 
in Maine Buys 
Oregon Apples 


& 


OMMERCE lives through 
the interchange of prod- 
ucts. California fruits are sold 
in Maine. Shoes made in New 
England are worn on the Pacific 
slope. Automobiles from De- 
troit traverse the Florida sands; 
the North smokes Southern 
tobacco. And so it goes. 


Advertising has played an all 
important part in fostering busi- 
ness growth. Without it we 
would retrograde half a century, 
or more. Business would stag- 
nate; large institutions which 
build cheaply by large produc- 
tion would fade into oblivion; 
we would live in total ignorance 
of many things which might 
add to our wealth, health and 
happiness. 

The bread and butter of busi- 
ness depend on advertising, and 
your interest in it. 

Read_ the 
They will be as productive of 
results to you as to the com- 
panies that pay for them. In 
half an hour, or less, you can 
learn much of many things that 
go to make life what it is. 


advertisements. 


Read the advertising. It en- 
ables you to get more for your 
money by telling you what to 
buy. It is your guide to what’s 
good to get. 


Read it — reflect on it 


It pays 
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a a 
Cool, Clean, Inviting 

Consistently beautiful homes invariably have Oak Floors. 
finished touch of dignity and elegance as no other wood can. 

Admiration for “fold oak’? is deeply rooted in human nature. All know 
its beauty and durability, but most people associate it with wealth. 

The fact is, anyone can afford Oak Floors. They actually cost less than 
ordinary floors, plus carpets. 

They are obviously more sanitary and easy to clean. And they are a 
real economy because they last, and because they add 25% or more to 
selling and renting values. 

A special thickness, (}-inch) can be laid over old floors at small cost. 


Even if you are not planning to build or remodel just now, write for our 
two booklets—in colors—on the advantages and uses of Oak Flooring. 


They are free. 
OAK FLOORING ZQXELAIV 


1046 Ashland Block, Chicago, Illinois 


They add a 




















SHACKLED YOUTH 


By EDWARD YEOMANS 


N ten brief chapters that are charged with feeling, Mr. Edward Yeomans, 

a Chicago manufacturer, shows for the benefit of teachers, parents, and 

readers generally something of what he thinks the schools of to-day should 
be doing. Mr. Yeoman’s vim, combined with his sense of the comic, should 
actually accomplish something in the very face of ‘‘the oceanic inertia of school 
administration” and “the generally oily calm that pervades it.’ — Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. 


Dark green cloth binding, gilt top and stamping, 138 pages, list $1.60 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC., 8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 





























TRADE “MARK REG US. PATENT OFFICE 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
Sani-Flush has made the cleaniag of the 


closet bowl easier than almost any other 
household task. None of the old back 
bending work, no dipping out of water, 
no scrubbing or scouring. Sprinkle a little 
Sani-Flush into the bowl, according to the 
directions on the can—flush. Not a stain 
nor marking remains. The bowl and the 
hidden trap are as clean as new, sparkling 
white, odorless and sanitary. Sani-Flush 
does its work so thoroughly that no dis- 
infectants are necessary. 

Sani-Flush is sold at 
grocery, drug, hardware, 
plumbing, and _ house- 
furnishing stores. If you 
cannot buy it locally at 
once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized 
can postpaid. (Canadian 


price, 35c ; foreign price, 
50c.) 





The Hygienic Products Company 
Canton, O. 


Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Amelia Peabody Tileston 
And Her Canteens for the Serbs 


Edited by her mother, 
MARY W. TILESTON 


HERE are certain qualities of character 

and soul which every New Englander prays 
may never perish from his stock. He will there- 
fore read with deep joy and pride the story of this 
daughter of Massachusetts, the pioneer in can- 
teen work among the Serbs. These letters, 
written by Miss Tileston to her family and 
friends, are edited with rare discrimination by 
her mother, author of the widely known “ Daily 
Strength for Daily Needs.” 


An interesting article concerning Serbia and the 
War prefaces the letters. 


Dark green cloth binding, stamped in gold 
Illustrated, $2.00 postpaid 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. 
Boston (17), Mass. 
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If you are fortunate you may find old glass 
plates bearing the impress of a Fulton steam- 
boat, a Lafayette or Washington platé. Other 
distinguishing features are an American Eagle 
bearing arrows in claws, or, coming down to 
everyday life, a log cabin, or a beehive. 

I have a sauce-plate of brown glass, for they 
were variously colored (green, blue, and brown 
being often used), bearing the marks of a clip- 
per ship, a windmill, and a rose. 

I wonder if you have found, or will find, an 
old English piece in your searchings; if so, | am 
jealous of you beforehand. 

In More about Collecting, by James Yoxall, he 
says, ‘If you find a drinking glass, with a rose 
with six petals, one for each King and Queen of 
Stuart blood, one or more rose buds, large or 
small, and a butterfly or a bird between them, 
you possess a piece of Jacobite glass used for 
drinking the health of “The King over the 
water,” and you own a piece of great value.’ 

All through this little talk with you I have 
heard you asking, ‘Where shall we find this old 
glass that you think so valuable and so beauti- 
ful?’ 

Be prepared for a cold shower-bath, for a 
mental shock! 

In the old junk-shops! in the bottle-yards! 
In the little old towns, when you motor through 
them on your summer vacation, look on the 
top shelf of the old cross-roads grocery store. 

There they are, covered with dust, yes, but 
the shape is there, the designs are there — you 
will know them. Every town and city has its 
second-hand and junk-shop neighborhood. 

You should not draw up to the curb in your 
car, neither should you have it waiting around a 
convenient corner; that is, if you should ever 
want to go to that particular place again, for 
you will be ‘spotted,’ and the next time, the 
prices will commence to soar. 

Let me tell you a secret, one you will find out 
very soon for yourself — you will think more 
of something for which you have paid twenty- 
five cents in this part of town, than if you had 
paid twenty-five dollars for it uptown in the 
shop of a fashionable collector of antiques! 

There seems to be an unwritten law, an un- 
derstanding, among the dealers, that the more 
stairs down to the basement, the greater the 
mystery of darkness and gruesomeness, the 
greater the interest created. Maybe so. Any- 
way, that is where you will find them! 

Take your courage in your hand. Do not 
think of the inscription over the entrance to 
Dante’s Inferno, but plunge down into Stygian 
darkness. The dim (and dirty) electric light is 
turned on, and you gasp at the array. Shelf 
upon shelf of dishes, glasses, pots and kettles, 
and lamps. 

Many things that I have in my collection 
have been found in this way, although the 
nucleus of my collection and my interest in it 
started with a few inherited pieces. 

If you have read this little article with any 
interest, if it has made you feel that you want 
to look up into your mother’s or your grand- 
mother’s attic or the top shelf of her pantry and 
see if you can find some old American pressed 
glass it will not have been written in vain. 

Preserve carefully what you may find; in an- 
other generation it will be very valuable. 

If you cannot ‘inherit’ any, haunt the auc- 
tion rooms and junk shops or make friends with 
the ‘any old rags-bottles-sacks’ man. 

Put your pride in your pocket, or you will 
never be a collector. 
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Leavens Furniture 


The careful, discriminating purchaser plans 
a home that will become more beautiful as the 
years go by —which both in exterior and in- 
terior appearance will take on additional charm 
as it grows older. 

He selects 


Leavens 
Colonial 
Furniture 


for interiors knowing that like the house itself 
this wonderful furniture will grow old grace- 
fully—remaining always in vogue and satis- 
fying even the most fastidious taste. 

Personal pref may be ised in the matter 
of finish. We will gladly supply unfinished pieces if 
desired, or finish to match any interiors. 

Write for set No. 2 of illustrations and Leavens stains. 








WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO, we. 


ANUFACTURERS 


2 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON,MASS. 























For the 
Many Earnest Students 


who need, more than anything 
else, discipline and drill in writ- 
ing clear, attractive, vigorous, 
expressive English, we 
recommend 


WRITING 
THROUGH 
READING 


By ROBERT M. GAY 
Professor of English, Simmons College, Boston 


Price, 90 cents 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC. 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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Does Not Burn Gas, Wood, 
Oil or Coal! 


* a Allthe fuel required 
ie in the Kernerator is 
the dry waste that 
is thrown in the 
handy kitchen hopper 
door. This dry waste 
falls down into the 
incinerator in the base- 
ment, and in _ burn- 
ing, dries the garbage 
so it burns, too. 





Residence of W. J. Brainard, Scarsdale, N.Y. 
Architect, A. J. Bodker. Equipped with Kernerator. 
Miller-Reed Company, Builders. 


ERNERATOR 


—a brick incinerator, built in the base of the chimney when the building 
iserected. Burns all refuse—garbage, wrapping paper, rags, cardboard 
boxes, faded flowers—without odor or 
expense. Disposes of bottles, cans and 
other non-combustible material. Abolishes 
garbage cans forever. Costs not one penny 
to operate. 

If you intend to build, our latest catalog 
will interest you. A postal mailed today 
will bring it to you. 





Sanitary — Economical 
Convenient — Odorless 


529 Clinton St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Kerner Incinerator Co. 
So 





























Collector’s Luck 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


“Tf you are a collector, you will enjoy reading 
this chatty little book, a ‘repository of pleasant 
and profitable discourses descriptive of house- 
hold furniture and ornaments of olden time.’ 
If you are not a collector, you will enjoy the 
book, too, for Mrs. Carrick takes you enthusias- 
tically by the hand ona day when the ‘noonday 
stands still for heat’ and leads you to a dingy 
little shop just off the busy city street, or better 
yet, to a quaint, white farmhouse, with cool, 
green shutter-blinds, cuddled in among the trees 
at the end of a dusty road. She will show you 
where you may find hidden treasures — here a 
Staffordshire platter, there a pewter jug or a 
luster pitcher.”— Springfield Republican. 


For the summer motorist who is interested in 
antiques and wishes to search for them while 
traveling through the highways and byways, 
the author reveals many novelideas and secrets. 


Profusely illustrated, charmingly bound, $2.50 
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ne W Irving Forge. in. | 


hand forged = 









ni «-Golonial 
pe hardware. = 
TRADE MARK = 
As compared with 
machine- made sub- 
stitutes, W. Irving 
HARDWARE W. Irving 
is actually alive. Being Thumb 
HAND-FORGED Latch Set 
it breathes the spirit No. 163 


of the vigorous smith 
into an animated and 
intimate object. 


Write us or visit our shop 


3267328 East 38" St. New York Gily : 


Telephone Murray fill 8536. 
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FARR’S PEONIES seni” 


In fragrance, in color, in profusion of bloom, Peonies rival the rose, 
and seem to thrive equally well in the cold of Canada and under the 
warm suns of the Gulf States. 


Mere Admirers Soon Become Peony ‘“‘ Fans” 
I am so sure that you long to know these wonderful flowers, and to possess 
some of them for your very own, that I am offering what I call 
A SURPRISE COLLECTION 


Vears of study and labor have made me familiar with the best Peonies for general 
growing, and I want the readers of HousE BEAUTIFUL to know these best varieties, 
Some are high-priced, some are not, but they are all extra good. 

For $5.00 I will send you 6 plants 

For $10.00 I will send you 12 plants 


I want you to become a Peony “‘ fan,’’ like hundreds of other people. The varieties and roots 


will be most likely to accomplish this. There will be six or twelve varieties which if selected aa 
from our catalog, would cost more than the sums named. You can depend on what I send— = 
just leave it to me. If you are not pleased when the plants bloom in 1923 (for Peonies need two = 
years’ growth) write me and tell me why; youcan keep the plants and | will send back your money. = 
Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties = 

pas ok steve ra hundred pages, with many illustrations in natural colors and photographic = 
luctions. Too valuable for miscellaneous distribution, but a copy will be sent on receipt = 

a 1. 00, whie h sum may be deducted from your first order amounting to $10.00. = 





BERTRAND H. FARR—Wyomissing NurseriesCo. = 
125 Garfield Avenue Wyomissing, Penna. = 


iz 
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(Improved 1921 type, Nos. CB 30 and 40) 


‘BULL-DOG’ Adjusters 


mean satisfactory casements 


> 
*‘BULL-DOGS’— 
Operate the window entirely from inside of 
screens — strongly, surely, easily. 


r) 
‘BULL-DOGS’— 
are simple, neat, compact, easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


Don’t spoil the omfort of your casement home 
by accepting inadequate casement hardware. 


A stock of good adjusters and fasteners is ready 
to take are of immediate requirements for fall 
finishing. 

Write to-day for copy of 
The Casement Window Handbook — an authori- 
tative treatise on casements and their equipment. 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 
3 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Established ~ - ~ - 1906 

















What Makes the 
House Beautiful 


Edited by 
HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 


q This book has a very practical 
as well as an esthetic value to 
those who are building or remod- 
eling. Itisa collection of excellent 
illustrations and carefully made 
measured drawingsof architectural 
details, accompanied by explana- 
tory text. Among the subjects 
treated are entrance doorways, 
inside finish, stairways, bookcases, 
fireplaces and mantels, closets, 
kitchens, and corner cupboards. 
No one of the measured drawings 
could be made up by an architect 
for less than twice the price of the 
book itself. $3.00 


Tue ATLANTIC MONTHLY PREss, INc. H.B. 9-21 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $.-..-...-- Ee copies 
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Garden and Orchard 


(Continued from page 206) 


The peony is as distinct a flower among the 
hardy perennials as the rose is among the 
flowering shrubs. Consequently, various nur- 
serymen have made a specialty of it just as 
others had made a specialty of the rose, and 
one can get beautiful booklets in which varie- 
ties are classified and illustrated in a most 
helpful way. The best method by which you 
may start a collection of these lovely blossoms 
is to send for these peony booklets and order 
some of the collections of named varieties 
which will be found offered in them. If one 
wishes to make a study of the literature of the 
plant, one should send to Cornell University 
for the bulletins in which the results of their 
peony investigations are reported. 

These collections are likely to include a num- 
ber of the very choicest recent varieties, and, 
by buying the lot, one can usually get a de- 
cided reduction in price. A recent catalogue 
lists twelve such sorts as the finest herbaceous 
peonies named and described as follows: — 


Augustin d’Hour, brilliant dark red with 
slight, silvery reflex. 

Duke of Wellington, an ideal sulphur-white 
cut-flower variety. 

Edulis Superba, deep rose-pink with lighter 
shadings. 

Felix Crousse, the ideal self-colored bright- 
red peony. 

Festiva Maxima. This is considered the fin- 
est white. 

Frangois Ortegat, brilliant crimson: full 
double flower. 

Golden Harvest, peach-blossom pink with 
creamy-white centre. 

La Tulipe, very large globular, flesh-pink 
shading to ivory-white; centre petals tipped 
carmine. 

L’Elatante, very large, showy, brilliant red 
flowers. 

Mme. Calot, one of the best early sorts, large 
flowers of a pale hydrangea-pink. 

Mme. de Verneville, broad sulphur-white 
guard petals and compact white centre 
touched with carmine. 

Mons. Jules Elie, probably the largest flow- 
ered, pale lilac-rose with silvery reflex. 


After the blooming period the peony foliage 
is not very attractive. This fact should be taken 
into account in planning the border where they 
are to be planted. A good way is to make them 
the background of the border in which the 
foreground is planted with annuals. One will 
thus have the peonies in blossom early in the 
season and the annuals coming up to hide the 
withering leaves late in the season. The color- 
tones of peony petals are so delicate that they 
are likely to fade when exposed to direct sun- 
shine. Consequently, the flowers remain in 
good condition longer when the plants are in 
partial shade. A border beside trees or shrubs 
is a good place for peonies, provided the roots 
of the larger plants do not rob the peonies of 
their food. The blossoming period extends 
through May and June, and the flowers develop 
to best advantage if the stems are cut before 
the buds open and placed in a cool room away 
from direct sunshine. 

Besides the autumn. herbaceous peonies, 
many amateurs enjoy making a specialty of 
the tree peonies. These belong to a distinct 
group and bear flowers which are remarkable 
for their beautiful colors. These tree peonies 
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| Genuine Reed Furniture 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
BUT NOT HIGHEST PRICED 


Artistic Charm, Luxurious Comfort, and 
Durability are inherent qualities of our 
unusual creations in Reed Furniture. We 
specialize in distinctive designs for homes 
of refinement, clubs and yachts. 


UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


The REED SHOP. Inc. 


581 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
“Catalogue of Reed Furniture” forwarded, 25c Postage. 























PA INSEE BULBS 


New Darwin Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus, 
Lilies, Roses, Shrubs, etc., described in Autumn 
Edition of 
Our New Guide to Rose Culture for 1921 

Send for copy to-day. It’s free. Offers the lead- 
ing varieties of bulbs and plants for winter and 
spring blooming. Established 1850. Oldest Rose 
Growing Establishment in America. 

The Dingee & Conard Co. Box 974, West Grove, Pa. 








Announcing 


a new edition of 


Homemakers’ Questions 


and Answers 
By HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 


@ This new volume is an enlarged and 
revised edition of the little hand-book 
which has proved such an excellent 
and practical aid for all homemakers. 
The early problems of financing, selec- 
tion of site and design, construction 
problems, practical guidance in heat- 
ing, lighting, plumbing and ventilat- 
ing—all these are discussed from an 
experience based upon thousands of 
everyday building and decoration 
problems which have come to the 
Readers’ Service Department of THE 
House BEAUTIFUL. 
$1.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PREss, INc. H.B. 9-21 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $-....--.-- ena copies 


HOMEMAKERS’ QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
I ean crcaancuiiasdcomaumalcm ac waacteans idediamaae 
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are large enough to be utilized as specimen 
plants, as well as in the border. There are 
about a dozen varieties of them offered by the 
leading dealers. 

In buying peony roots, the measure of the 
price should be the size of the crowns pur- 
chased. Some dealers will furnish small 
crowns with one or two buds. These will take 
several years to reach a size where they will 
make a real display. Other dealers will furnish 
larger specimens that come into flower much 
sooner. One can also buy the so-called ‘clumps’ 
which, on the whole, are much more satis- 
factory than the single roots because of the 
quickness with which results are obtained. 








Few men have understood the beauty of 
garden flowers so well as the late Forbes Wat- 
son, whose classic book, entitled Flowers and 
Gardens, should be in the library of every gar- 
den-lover. He was particularly pleased with 
the beauty of the single peony of which he 
wrote: ‘How rich is the crimson of the double 
peony — how delicious to wander from fold to 
fold of those innumerable petals, almost as if 
amongst the clouds, and see how the ever- 
changeful tints deepen and graduate between 
them! Do I blame the gardener for creating 
this? Not at all, but | would have you observe 
what has been lost. The single peony had not 
that lavish wealth of crimson, that wide play 
of a single hue, but in true splendor it sur- 
passed. For the quantity of its crimson was 
determined by a given purpose, was carefully 
arranged and accurately proportioned so as to 
contrast with the central crown. The one blos- 
som gives a rich sensuous pleasure which steeps 
the soul as in a bath; the other a pleasure of a 
much higher kind, and embracing far wider 
compass. Color, it has been said, is life 
that which gives vitality to form. It exists not 
only for itself, but to carry out an object. And 
the color of the single peony most beautifully 
does this. The actual range, too, of color, is 
much wider than in the double flower, for the 
orange and green of the stamens and pistils 
are superadded to the crimson — not perhaps 
those oranges and greens best calculated to 
show off separately, but those best adapted to 
the particular effect here required to light up 
the parts by striking contrast and to give the 
look of a living thing. The fully opened flowe: 
of the single peony is like the countenance of 
living creature.’ 
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REPORT OF THE NEW ENGLAND COMMITTEE 
ON CHINA FAMINE RELIEF 


In late December the following procla- 
mation by President Wilson was made: 


“A famine, alarming in its proportions, to-day 
holds in its grip several important provinces in 
China. The crop failure is complete, and the 
present distress, which is great, is likely, before 
winter has run its course, to become appalling. 


In fact our diplomatic and consular agencies in 
China inform me that the loss resulting from 
death in distressing form may run into millions 


of souls. It is certain that the local government 
and established agencies of relief are unable to 
cope with the magnitude of the disaster which 
faces them. . . . Therefore, not only in the 


name of humanity but in that of the friendliness 
which we feel for a great people in distress, I 
venture to ask that our citizens shall, even 
though the task of giving is not to-day a light 
one, respond as they can to this distant but 
appealing cry for help.” 


Mr. Thomas W. Lamont was appointed 
Chairman of the General Committee, and 
later, various State committees were ap- 
pointed. The New England Committee 
was composed of: 


Cuartes W. E ior, Chairman, 
James L. Barron, 

Rosert Winsor, 

ELLery SEDGWICK, 

GeorceE R. Nutter, 

Ga.en L. Srone. 


Mr. MacGregor Jenkins was appointed 
Executive Chairman. 


Investigation showed that the five north- 
ern provinces of China, Chili, Shensi, 
Shansi, Honan, and Shantung, were all 
affected. The famine zone covered 100,000 
square miles, populated by 45,000,000 
Chinese. Of this number 15,000,000 were 
facing immediate starvation, and victims 
were dying at the rate of 10,000 a day. 


The cause of this famine was due pri- 
marily to three continuous droughts, with 
practically no rainfall in three years. Not 
only had the people endured prolonged suf- 
fering from starvation and intense cold, 
but privations due to homelessness and 
separation from family ties. 


The situation was desperately critical at 
the time your Committee undertook its 
work of life-saving, and organization was 
rapidly developed, the objective point being 
to raise immediate funds to cable across the 
water for food. It was. not practicable to 
send food-stuffs from America direct, be- 
cause of the excessive expense of transpor- 
tation, due to distance. 


China possesses not more than 7,000 
miles of railway, of which 1,000 miles are 
in Manchuria, the food-distributing centre. 
The food-stuffs were brought from vast 
distances in the interior not covered by 
railways, wherever they were obtainable, 
and frequently were carted by men without 
conveyance of any sort. As Manchuria 
covers a large territory (approximately the 
size of Texas) and the farms are scattered 
throughout this territory, access to the 
necessary points of distribution was diffi- 
cult and slow. 


The New England Committee forwarded 
funds as quickly as they were collected to 
any appreciable amount, retaining only 
enough for actual running expenses. Funds 
were sent to New York, through Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., our local bankers, and 
cabled thence direct to Peking, so that 
money contributed in America was trans- 
lated into terms of food in approximately 
ten days’ time, a really remarkably speedy 
process when one takes into consideration 
the factors of distance and inaccessibility 
of supplies. 


The work continued with unabated 
energy until June roth, when advices 
reached America from our American Am- 
bassador to China, Mr. Crane, who cabled 
that the collection of further funds might 
be discontinued, owing to recent abundant 
rainfalls in the famine-district, thus assur- 
ing a plentiful harvest from the first crop 
due in Jate June or early July, and suffi- 
cient funds to provision the people until 
harvest. 


All collective monies received subsequent 
to this date were retained for post-famine 
work and rehabilitation of the homeless, 
but individual contributions were returned 
to the donors with an explanation of the 
happy change of situation. 


The Committee has been able to collect a 
total of $260,205.98. The operating ex- 
penses were reduced to the lowest possible 
terms. Headquarters were established at 
the home of the Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arling- 
ton Street, thus eliminating the expense for 
rental and general overhead expenses. 
Extreme care was taken to minimize ex- 
penses so as to save every penny possible 
for actual life-saving. 


The Committee wishes to make a public 
expression of thanks to the many thousands 
of individuals, societies, clubs, schools and 
churches, and whoever so generously con- 
tributed to this Fund. Special acknowl- 
edgment is made the generous codperation 
of the readers of the Atlantic Monthly, who 
contributed a large proportion of the funds 
($141,601.97). 


It is particularly pleasant to suspend our 
activities on account of improved condi- 
tions in China, rather than on account of 
a paucity of funds, as it indicates relief 
to millions of Chinese who are released 
from the plague of starvation and now 
face a prospect of renewed usefulness to 
civilization. 

Respectfully yours 
Cuarces W. E xior, Chairman, 
James L. Barron, 
Rosert WInsor, 
ELLery SEDGWICK, 
Georce R. Nutter, 


Gacen L. Srone, 
For the New England Committee 
for China Famine Relief. 


MacGrecor JENKINS, 
Executive Chairman. 
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Aldvantages 
i A newly constructed 
/ and conveniently | 
situated hotel. 


The fulfillment of 
satisfying home life 
for transient or 

= permanent ouests. 
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